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T wo MAPS form the end pieces of this book. The first illus¬ 
trates the "positions of strength” being built by the free 
world as it faces the Communist empire. This map shows the 
massive and heartening structure of interlocking alliances which 
the free nations have erected to resist aggression. To the solid 
core of nations belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ¬ 
ization arc associated: the twenty republics of Central and 
South America who, at Rio dc Janeiro on September 2, 1947, 
signed with the United States the Inter-American Treaty of Re¬ 
ciprocal Assistance; the nations with whom we arc entering 
bilateral defense pacts—Australia, New Zealand, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Japan; nations, such as Thailand, not included in 
the above categories, who have sent military contingents to 
Korea. West Germany, too, is included in this defense sys¬ 
tem. Potential co-belligerents arc Spain, Yugoslavia, and the 
Chinese Nationalist forces on Formosa. The term “mugwump” 
is applied for convenience’ sake to those nations who hope or 
appear to hope that they can remain neutral. 

A sfcond map at the end of this volume is speculative. In it 
an attempt is made to show the free world as Communist 
strategists in Moscow might see it—with the targets for ag¬ 
gression they may have scheduled in a timetable for world 
domination. 
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FOREWORD 


T his is the yearbook of a political magazine, a 
magazine whose purpose is to keep a steady 
watch on public affairs wherever America's inter¬ 
ests arc at stake. The day-by-day decisions and the 
shaping of policies are the professional duty of 
public officials. But it is the citizen's business to 
figure out how things look Iroin the driver's seat, 
to size up the obstacles on the road, and to (heck 
on how the driver is meeting them. The Ameri¬ 
cans have a word lor it: kibitzing. To be useful, a 
kibitzer has to know the game. The Reporter is 
written for the kibitzers ol statesmanship. 

The Reporter has an insatiable curiosity about 
people and situations, but it is not interested in 
the random collection of news lor news’s sake. Its 
information gathering is guided by a definite be¬ 
lief: the equation between America and freedom. 
It is a dynamic equation, for, in our day, whenever 
one is weakened so is the other. I his can be shown 
much better by accurate reporting than by ser¬ 
monizing. The Reporter docs not like to wave the 
flag of Americanism and of liberalism. The facts 
it brings out speak for themselves. 

The purpose of this yearbook is to give a few 
examples of how The Reporter dealt with some of 
the most important issues of 1951. The purpose of 
this foreword is to survey how America and free¬ 
dom fared during the year gone by, how the men 
in the drivers’ seats behaved under the stress of the 

events that they brought about or that were thrust 
upon them. 

TY RING 1951 our nation had to undergo an ex- 
YJ traordinarily hard test: fighting a limited war 
while the limitation itself was the object of reckless 
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partisan debate. I11 a limited war, the commanders 
in the field are subjected to frustrating political 
restrictions, for a limited war is a controlled war, 
with the control exerted by civilian leaders. Lim¬ 
ited war demands just as much national unity as 
total war. I he overwhelming majority ol citizens, 
irrespet tive ol party, must share the beliel that the 
limited war is a tolerable substitute lor a larger 
one and that repulsion of the enemy's aggression 
is an adequate substitute for victory. 1951 proved 
that limited wai and total politics make a danger¬ 
ous combination. 

Since the begiimiligot the Korean War, the Ad¬ 
ministration has tried to impress on the Commu¬ 
nists that this one aggression was the only one 

dare; but at the same time it has had 
to keep the people alert to the danger of new 
Koreas. The Administration lias never been sure 
whether Korea was the focal point of our conflict 
with international Communism or the first pe¬ 
ripheral incident of an ugly sequence. Actually, 
neither the Administration nor the press has put 
enough limelight on Korea—except in the moments 
of great victory or great defeat: they have never 
quite convinced the people at home and abroad 
that in those remote battlefields the preventive war 
was being fought. 

c> O 

From (he beginning, the Administration never 
succeeded in maintaining the principle of civilian 
supremacy over the generals in the field. Indeed, 
before the Chinese offensive in November iqr.o 
Hie President flew all the way to Wake Island in 
an attempt to establish a line of reciprocal con 
tatnment—a sort of 38th parallel between his au¬ 
thority and General MacArthur's. 
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And then alter the collapse of our Christmas of- 
lensive and alter the first of Mao's great counter- 
thrusts had hailed, MacArthur on his own initia¬ 
tive warned the enemy commanders that they had 
better sit down with him and negotiate an end to 
the hostilities. A few days later, the President de¬ 
cided that the time had come for him to strike at the 
most jealously guarded sanctuary of military su¬ 
premacy. He made his own thrust to the Yalu 
River on April 11, when he dismissed MacArthur. 

Of all the gambles taken by Harry Truman, this 
was the boldest. If Mao’s new offensive, which had 
just started, had been successful—if our soldiers 
had been thrown into the ocean—then not only 
Japan but our own institutions would have been 
in immediate peril. 

Even this time luck did not wholly desert Harry 
Truman. The valor of Ridgway’s soldiers stopped 
the enemy. Yet so many citizens and Congressmen 
were enraged that the President needed every bit 
of the support he got from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who had concurred with him in MacArthur's dis¬ 
missal. 

That was an incredible phase of our national 
history, the Senatorial investigation of MacArthur’s 
dismissal. The Administration and the Opposition 
reached a compromise: The Administration was 
allowed to keep the war limited, while the prospect 
of peace also became limited. The Administration 
accepted as a new unwritten article of our Consti¬ 
tution that it would never condescend to recognize 
Red China. The Communists showed their appre¬ 
ciation of this state of affairs when, after the re¬ 
peated failure of their offensives, they echoed Mac¬ 
Arthur and proposed truce negotiations. But the 
initiative was theirs, and they were keeping the 
negotiations going round and round as 195 1 ended. 
They took a leaf from us, in reverse: We build 
positions of strength in order to negotiate, and they 
negotiate in order to build positions of strength. 

W hen the General arrived—the last of our com¬ 
manders to come home after the Second World 
War—his first step on native soil was the beginning 
of a descent that became more and more apparent 
as the months went by. There seemed to be no 
place for him to go now that he had left the Olym¬ 
pus on which he had been accustomed to dwell. 

His performance before Congress was unique. 
Afterward he could never come near repeating 
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it. From then on his descent continued, down to the 
level of factional Republican politics. But there 
was no faction in the Republican Party that he 
could fit into, and certainly the Republicans at 
the top were in no hurry to make room for him. 
His eloquence had some intermittent outpourings 
after the great day, but somehow lost its resonance. 
For no American politician, no American leader, 
with the possible exception of John L. Lewis, talks 
that way. But Lewis has his miners, while Mac¬ 
Arthur, the deposed military leader, found himself 
without a constituency. 

And so, gradually, he faded away, as he said he 
would—a man of unusual mental power with more 
than unusual lapses in logic, a great orator without 
the gift of communication, a superb actor with no 
role to play. At the end of 1951, he was a Very 
Important Displaced Person in his own country. 

O n April 19, millions of people from the East 
Coast to the Middle West could see and hear 
the General address Congress on their television 
sets. Later in the year, on September 4, when Pres¬ 
ident Truman opened the Japanese Peace Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco, the people of America from 
coast to coast could for the first time watch a his¬ 
toric event from ringside seats. In 1951, what is 
called a national audience became a literal reality. 
As a by-product of the entertainment television 
provides, it created a pedestal for the great protag¬ 
onists to come. In 1951, television certainly did 
not bring the people happy news about their own 
affairs. 

A limited and indecisive war, accompanied by 
limited mobilization and limited inflation—all 
these together, all related to the threat of an un¬ 
fathomable, cruel enemy-preyed on the peace of 
mind and the set habits of the American people 
during 1951. Of course it could always be asserted, 
as the Administration did, that these limited 
calamities were a blessing compared to the larger 
one that they averted. But the citizens could see 
for themselves how long the casualty lists were 
growing, just as they could measure in their own 
pocketbooks the cost of limited mobilization and 
limited inflation. Was it all a homeopathic treat¬ 
ment of an obscure disease, or was it the beginning 

of an end not in sight? 

Neither the people nor the government could 
give much of an answer. Later in the year the air 



was thick with ugly rumors of scandals—of men 
who profited from their positions of trust—and 
soon many of these rumors were backed by fact. 
What could the people do? The television screens 
often gave the evidence of what was wrong. Could 
it give the answer? In 1951, Rudolph Halley was 
elected President of the City Council of New York 
—the first man elected to office on his television 
record. 


T he people's restlessness offers rich opportuni¬ 
ties to demagogues. In many countries popular 
despondency is exploited by Communism and 
made to serve the subversive, imperialistic aims of 
Soviet Russia. In our country whatever Communist 
conspiracy there is is dealt with by the law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies—as it should be. But demagoguery 
has found other outlets, related to Communism 
although not controlled by Moscow. 

Our demagogues know that the people want some 
explanation for the strange and disagreeable things 
that hate happened lately. Why this Korean War, 
and the fall of China, and the constant drain on 


our resources? Lunatic fringers had for a numbe 
of years been suggesting an answer: There was . 
conspiracy, a concerted betrayal of American inter 
ests, among men high in the seats of power. 

One day in 1951, in the Senate chamber, losepl 
McCarthy called George Marshall a traitor. It w.t 
astonishing that there was so little revulsion, thai 
McCarthy was not told by the leaders of his own 
party that he had overstepped the last boundarie- 
of decency. In fact, there seemed ,0 be no more 
boundaries. 1 he incredible and the unthinkable 
had become part of our daily lives, and the incon¬ 
ceivable began to look plausible, if only it was 
uttered often enough or from high enough. Dur¬ 
ing 1951 • McCarthy stuck to his role of a wildcatter 

other Ren S hi U ° Se " a “>>' Taft and most 

O he. Republicans m Congress kept a friendly eve 

on him hoping he would find the magic key ,hi, 

would m 1952 unlock the door to power 

The confusion fostered by the demagogues be 
tWeen "Sh* and wrong, national policy and Co m 

assasssssSr 


Opposition’s attacks forced the Administration to 
shift its policies, while it kept its men. It was 
driven by the unfavorable results of the 1950 
elections and the aftermath of MacAithur’s dis¬ 
missal into letting the feverish military-minded 
Congress dictate the strategy and diplomacy of the 
nation. While Congress scorned the diplomats, it 
deferred to the military. As a result, our diplo¬ 
macy became cramped, and the power that fell by 
default to our military leaders was < hec ked mainly 
by their civilian-mindedness. 

Congress during the year represented fairly ac- 

s uneasiness and worries. I his 
is no compliment, since the function of Congress is 
not only to represent but to lead. It had to debate 
and pass legislation affec ting countries and situa¬ 
tions (if which it could have only the dimmest 
knowledge. Moreover, to add to the tribulations 
of Congress, the old-fashioned principle "no taxa¬ 
tion without representation" had been overshad 
owed by a new one, no foreign aid without for¬ 
eign lobbying." Indeed, the more dubious the 
claim a government had to represent its own people 

the more active and vociferous was its lobby on 
Capitol I Jill. 




kept looking for easv criteria to discriminate 
between necessary and unnecessary expenses for 
foreign assistance. Hie year 195, produced one 
of these criteria: the distinc tion between economic 
and military aid. 1 lie first was considered purely 
philanthropic, the second tangible and self explan¬ 
atory. Congress had grown tired ol priming pumps 
all over the world. Now it asked with the tough- 
ness and impatience of a recruiting sergeant: How 
many divisions will they put up? 

Our Communist enemies enjoyed the sight „| ,| lc 

highest legislative body in the free world more and 

more engrossed in strategic debates and hell-ben, 

°" getting, first and foremost, men tinder arms in 

esery nation we were assisting. The Communists 

said this proved that we wanted use foreign 

people as cannon fodder. This they said jus, a, the 

nme when ninety per cent of U.X. casualties ill 
Koiea were soldiers of the United Statcs 

" 195 ,. as in the immediately preceding years 

did LT “ d “ ,C Pe °P' e of ‘he United States' 
did not succeed presenting the American cas¬ 
te the people of the world. With all on, talk ol 

waging peace and fighting the battle for the minds 



of men, the distance between ourselves and the 
allied people probably increased. The stepping 
up of our productive machinery shook the founda¬ 
tions of our allies' economies. Our government 
kept saying that the equality of nations and the 
freedom of the individual were the major aims of 
our policy, while actually the inequality between 
ourselves and our allies kept getting wider, and 
the individual in foreign countries who saw his 
butter and bread diminish might very well have 
asked what this freedom the American government 
was talking about meant. 

O 

And yet the American case is plainly and simply 
the case of the human race, and hatred of America 
is nothing but a form of that ugly thing which is 
misanthropy. Our nation, made of so many races, 
is still firmly convinced that there is no reason 
why what happened to us here should not happen 
everywhere. Our government does many of the 
right things but still seems to be shy and awkward 
about letting our own and foreign people know its 
motivations—the kind of motivations that hearten 
and give hope. Our nation is not misled, as the 
lunatic fringers on the Right maintain, but rather 
unled—particularly when it comes to establishing 
that community purpose—that reciprocal confi¬ 
dence between us and our allies—without which 
no amount of armament, no stockpile of atom 
bombs, can ever defeat Communism. 

Yet for all their tiredness and restlessness the 
American people are showing signs of a rapid 
growth in wisdom that has no precedent anywhere. 
The nation, that persuaded itself to fight two world 


wars in one generation with the argument that at 
the end a world without wars would emerge has 
become thoroughly convinced by now that it is in 
the business of world politics for keeps, and that 
this is a hard, dirty business with no perfect order 
or eternal peace in sight. But our people need 
leadership just as they need to live up to their posi¬ 
tion of leadership. There is a new political system 
emerging in the world, a constellation of alliances 
and federations all revolving around us and all 
trying to establish their own zones of independence 
from us. This system can never succeed if our will 
fails. 

In 1951, the very fabric of American society was 
tested by an inordinate amount of pulling and 
twisting. Limited war and limited mobilization 
and limited inflation, ebbs and flows of popular 
wrath, the opening of new vistas either by the 
nation-wide media of communication or by the 
never-ending series of “revelations” coming from 
honest investigators or from the morbid fantasy of 
evil men—altogether the mettle of the American 
society was sorely tried in 1951. 

In the ever-shifting balance of forces within our 
government we had a year of Congressional rule 
tempered by fits of Presidential daring and out¬ 
bursts of Presidential spleen. It was a year of 
stalemate at home and abroad. The peculiar 
character of our political institutions that allows a 
change in the course of affairs of state only every 
four years postponed to 193 2 ma kmg of mo¬ 

mentous decisions. The American people will 
decide, and not for themselves alone, in 1952. 
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KOREAN CHRONOLOGY 

All dates arc given in Korean time. 


W ithout oven taking time to consolidate the 
conquest of their own country, the Chinese Reds 
began reaching out. Already, Communist guerrilla ac¬ 
tion in Malaya was pinning down a division of British 
regulars, plus more than 100,000 Gurkhas and British- 
officered police. In Indo-China, the Red Yict Minh 
rebel forces had by 1951 drawn in 170,000 French 
Union troops plus 100,000 native soldiers. Tibet 
was geographically beyond help; in October, 1950, the 
Chinese Reds had simply marched in and annexed the 
ancient theocracy. And on all the long perimeter of 
China, with the flames of Red aggression ablaze, no spot 
was hotter than Korea: 

New Year's Day 1951 found the U.N. forces in full re¬ 
treat across the 38th parallel. The “win the war by 
Christmas” offensive had turned out badly. The Chinese 
Communists in great force had fallen upon General 
MacArthur’s widely extended columns November 26, 
driving a wedge between the main body of the Eighth 
Army and X Corps, a curiously independent unit 
fighting its own campaign on the eastern portion of the 
front. Threatened with outflanking on the east, the 
Eighth Army had reeled back southward past the North 
Korean capital, Pyongyang, December 5; X Corps, after 
fighting desperately to extricate its northwest spearhead 
around C.hangjin Reservoir, had been evacuated by sea 
through the port of Hungnam, abandoned finally 
December 24. 

During the first half of January, Washington and 
Tokyo considered evacuating the peninsula altogether, 
or holding a bridgehead around Pusan. Seoul, the South 
Korean capital, was abandoned to the Communists Jan¬ 
uary 4, and the main body of the Eighth Army retreated 
across the River Han south of the city. Here the Reds, 
having outrcached their supplies, made the error of ad¬ 
vancing to a major river line without the equipment to 
cross it. The evacuated U.N. forces from Hungnam 
were relanded at Pusan and moved back into line in the 
north. General Ridgway had been granted time to re¬ 
group, and talk of a total “bug-out” ended. (As confi¬ 
dence returned, MacArthur’s apologists began speaking 
of the “end of the war by Christmas” offensive as a well- 
planned spoiling attack.) 

By January 25, Ridgway’s forces were able to initiate 
a series of raids-in-force designed to destroy enemy 
troops and materiel rather than to gain ground. Despite 
these efforts, the enemy, using “human-sea” tactics, 
launched a supreme effort February 12. His attack 
ended six days later after the U.N.’s dug-in firepower 
had cost him huge losses. On March 8, Ridgway 
launched an offensive on a 55-mile front. Seoul fell to 
South Korean forces March 15, and on the last day of 
the month the first U.N. armored patrol crossed the 
38th parallel. Meanwhile, on March 21, Washington 
had advised MacArthur that the major U.N. partici¬ 
pants in the campaign were preparing a truce proposal 
Four days later MacArthur had jumped the gun with 
his own proposal to meet the Red leaders on the battle¬ 


field. On April 7, Rep. Joseph Martin made public a 
letter from MacArthur criticizing Washington’s direc¬ 
tives and advocating use of Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa 
forces. On April 11, President Truman removed Mac¬ 
Arthur from his commands and replaced him with 
Ridgway. Lieutenant General James Van Fleet suc¬ 
ceeded Ridgway as Eighth Army commander. 

April 23 the Communists attacked on a 100-mile front 
to retake Seoul in time for world-wide May Day 
celebrations. U.N. forces yielded ground, and in the 
course of the Battle of the Imjin a battalion of the Brit¬ 
ish Gloucestershire Regiment was virtually wiped out in 
a gallant hilltop stand. The offensive was stopped within 
a week, and on May 17 a second Red spring offensive 
was launched. It too was halted with punishing losses, 
and the U.N. forces advanced north of the 38th parallel 
in hill-to-hill actions by infantry. Temporarily at least, 
the offensive power of the Reds was broken. 

On June 24, one day before the war was a year old, 
Russian U.N. delegate Malik proposed a truce in 
Korea. Six days later, Ridgway offered to negotiate. A 
preliminary talk at Kaesong on July 8 led to the open¬ 
ing of regular truce meeting there July 10. They were 
suspended July 12,13, and 14 while the Reds neutralized 
the town. The first issue hinged on a demand by the 
Communists that all foreign troops depart from Korea, 
leaving the North Koreans indisputably the masters of 
the peninsula and, as U.N. military observers knew, 
giving the Chinese a chance to bolster the rebel forces 
in Indo-China. 

July 22, 23, and 24 talks were suspended over this 
issue, and again August 4 on the old issue of neu¬ 
tralizing Kaesong. They were broken off indefinitely by 
the Reds August 23, and resumed October 25 at Pan- 
munjom after more than a month’s negotiation over 
their site. On November 27, a cease-fire line was pro¬ 
visionally agreed on, pending agreement within thirty 
days on armistice supervision and exchange of prisoners. 
Negotiations continued, in the course of which it became 
clear that Communist forces had murdered large num¬ 
bers of U.N. prisoners. During the long period of the 
talks, U.N. forces had mounted local attacks to seize 
readily defensible and fortifiable terrain features in 
anticipation of a cease-fire line. 

After the November 27 agreement, a misinterpreted 
Eighth Army order led to an unofficial cessation of 
hostilities for a day or two, and throughout the thirty 
days the front remained relatively quiet except for 
large-scale jet-fighter battles overhead, for the Reds had 
been building up their air power ominously since the 

truce talks had begun. 

On December 28, agreement not having been reached 
,he Reds attacked and took U.N. outpost hills west of 
Korangpo, and U.N. forces counterattacked to regain 
them. Negotiations at Panmunjom continued as t 

year ended. 
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A YEAR OF WAR: KOREA 


T he word “limited," as applied to war. is the most 
recent entry in that long, long list of words that 
are losing their meaning through thoughtless, promis¬ 
cuous repetition. “Limited war - ’ used to denote a rig¬ 
idly budgeted, or experimental, or sample war—a sort 
* maneuver with real ammunition and real 
dead. Lately, we have heard a great deal about a lim¬ 
ited war against China, a country of four hundred and 
fifty million people with a shoreline of about five thou¬ 
sand miles and a territory of three million square miles. 
Obviously any military action actually fought or 
mapped out is limited if only somebodv calls it limited. 
L\en a total war could be called limited because it is 
not supposed to go beyond the boundaries of the planet. 

All this semantic confusion is particularly objection¬ 
able. for the bloodv and costly Korean conflict should 

give us an unmistakably clear notion of what a limited 
war actually is. 

Since it began, the Korean War has been character¬ 
ized by a fantastic disproportion between military 
events and their political repercussions. The first vic¬ 
tories of the North Koreans shook the world, as if the 
plight of the threatened, sorely pressed United Nations 
had found its symbol in the precarious Pusan beach¬ 
head. The MacArthur victories after the Inchon 
landing were magnified on the political screen by the 
Achcson reform of the General Assembly. The free 
peoples were on the march, unhampered by the veto 
power against the threat of international Communism. 
V\ hen Red China attacked and the U.N. armies rolled 
back such a wave of panic spread over Asia and west¬ 
ern Europe that a very- large number of people here 

and abroad gave up not only Korea but both conti¬ 
nents for lost. 

^ hen General Ridgway started the offensive that 


he chose to call “limited/’ in the right sense of the 
word, the shifting equilibrium of power between our 
bloc and the Soviet was at times represented by clashes 
between military formations of battalion nr company 
strength. This peripheral, remote war foreshadows, in 
modest dimensions, the far larger conflicts lurking in 
the key sections of the world. The sparring of task 
forces is, at least temporarily, a substitute for the clash 
of gigantic armies. I he events on the frozen battle¬ 
fields of Korea, magnified by imagination and fear, 
bring home countless lessons to the people of the world. 

I here are the lessons on what air-sea power can do 
in peninsular warfare, on lengthening lines of com¬ 
munication, on the cost that a people must pay for 
liberation and that the American liberators must pay 
to live up to the promises of their government. Is Korea 
a rehearsal or a substitute for the struggle in Europe? 

Whatever the answer may be, this limited war with 

unlimited psychological and political repercussions 

should have taught us whatever we still needed to learn 

—a little over five years after V-J Day—about the bru¬ 
tal reality of war. . . . 

I he fight of the United Nations forces in Korea pre¬ 
supposes the hope that we can at least reach a stale¬ 
mate there so that the people of Korea will no longer 
have to be the sacrificial people of the U.N. and so 

that they may, with our assistance, establish some form 
of decent government. 

In the varying fortunes of war through the devas¬ 
tated peninsula, with armies marching below, above, 
below again, and perhaps above again the 38th paral- 
c , we have had a chance to see in the raw what that 

abstract term—containment—means. If General Ridg¬ 
way s army succeeds in its meat-grinder tactics, the re¬ 
sult must be more than to consume well-trained Chi- 


0 
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nose manpower. It must be to give a break at long last 
to our soldiers and to the Korean people. We need not 
relearn elsewhere the same lessons on liberation and 
warfare. Unless the lesson to be derived is the absolute 
meaninglessness of the whole thing, we as well as the 
enemy should now know that this limited war of unlim¬ 
ited repercussions has shown the world the cost of both 
aggression and liberation. 

—A Reporter Note (March 6, 1951) 


The Cost of Liberation 

I saw the old man as he shuffled from the ruin of 
his home in Inchon only a few hours after the Ma¬ 
rines had made their landing in September, 1950. 
Small-arms fire still sputtered in the distance as the old 
Korean came out of one of a long, sad row of identical 
dirt-floored clav hovels on a street near the waterfront. 

4 

An American naval shell had ripped through it during 
the pre-invasion bombardment, leaving the wreckage 
of one family's belongings and the smell of death. 

When he recognized my war correspondent's uni¬ 
form, the old man smiled, which seemed only to twist 
his wrinkled face into deeper sadness. 

“Oh, thank you for coming back,’' he said. “Thank 
you.” 

4 

He was talking to me as a symbol of the United 
Nations fighting force, not as a single correspondent. 
It was some time before he told me that his two grand¬ 
children had disappeared into the town just before the 
big guns of allied warcraft had begun to pound it. 

The guns had blasted the town almost endlessly for 
six davs. For all that time, the old man and his wife 

0 

had sat in the shadows of their home. 

“What do vou think of the men who did this to 

0 

you?” I asked. 

He looked at me incredulously. “But you had to do 
it.” 

“And why did you stay here instead of leaving with 
the Communists?” 

“Because this is my home,” he said simply. 

“And all this is worth it?” I pointed to the dust, 

splinters, and death that had been his home. 

“Anything is better than living under the Commu- 

nists.” 

The old man said good-by and turned back to the 
remains of his hovel. 

His is the story of tens of thousands of South Ko¬ 
reans. Most of them have fled from the Communists 
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throughout this bitter war. Many thousands who had 
at one time or another lived under Red rule, as had the 
old man, did anything they could to escape a second 
spell under the conquerors. . . . 

I have asked scores of Koreans why they suffered so 
much to escape Communist rule—dazed men and 
women tramping the dusty highways, in crowded, ver¬ 
minous refugee centers, and amid the battered center 
of Seoul. Some said it was because they were demo¬ 
crats, which is not true. Many said they feared the bru¬ 
tality of the Communists. Nearly all said they wanted 
to be free. . . . 

The South Koreans, like their brothers in the north, 
have thirsted for independence since the end of the 
Pacific war with an intensity that is frequently alarm¬ 
ing and often dangerous. It springs almost entirely 
from bitter experience with prolonged and cruel Jap¬ 
anese occupation and, behind it, a long history of 
vassalage and invasion, to which geography has made 
Korea particularly vulnerable. 

The quest for independence stirred the South Ko¬ 
reans into frequent outbursts of enmity during the first 
American occupation of the country, immediately after 

V-J Day. . . . 

Korean clamor, although not the decisive factor, 
contributed to the final decision to remove all Ameri¬ 
can troops except a small mission. One year later, the 
Communists struck. 

When thev were attacked, the South Koreans im- 

4 

mediately turned to the United States for help. With¬ 
out it, there is little doubt that the Communists would 
have quickly captured the whole peninsula. The ma¬ 
jority of people might have submitted at once, as did 
most North Koreans, with the fatalism that is both a 
strength and a weakness in the Orient. . . . From 
Korea, the Communists could have begun to put pres¬ 
sure on Japan, a higher-priority target. 

The South Koreans are genuinely grateful for allied 
assistance. Even now an American cannot walk along¬ 
side the columns of stooped, tattered refugees without 
having one of them grasp his hand and say, “Oh, thank 

vou. thank vou.” ... 

But Korean friendship is often strangely inconsist¬ 
ent. Gratitude for the military aid which has saved 
their country does not prevent South Koreans from 
trying to steal every piece of movable equipment. 
Thousands of tons of imported foodstuffs, mostly from 
the United States, have kept the pitiful refugees alive, 
and U.N. workers have saved thousands of lives by 
prompt public-health measures, but penicillin and 
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other medicines as well as canned food show up regu¬ 
larly on the black market, which flourishes openly. 

There is perhaps less venality in the South Korean 
government than in that of the Philippines. But the war 
has not prevented Korean government officials from 
attempting to strengthen and perpetuate their own 
power through a peculiar sort of socialistic state. It is 
a socialism that originates less from public need than 
from political profit. As far as I know, the government 
has begun no important long-range planning to pro¬ 
vide, with rehabilitation, some of the improvements, 
such as land reform, which may be necessary to pre¬ 
vent disastrous unrest. The war has increased, rather 
than diminished, police surveillance and the tendency 
toward other forms of autocratic control that always 

J 

have been present in independent Korea. . . . 

The government has found it politically expedient 
to continue insisting upon a unified Korea, even after 
that program had been eliminated from immediate 
United Nations aims. Just before the Kaesong truce 
talks began, President Rhee announced that his coun¬ 
try would not agree to a settlement that retained the 
38th parallel or a similar dividing line. His position 
was reinforced by the public demonstrations of a major 
patriotic organization. 

Before he stopped discussing the matter publicly, 
doubtless upon American suggestion, Rhee brought 
into the open a consistent South Korean belief that a 
major goal of the war was to take over the north. For 
one thing, the Republican Koreans felt, with some jus¬ 
tification, that they could never be safe nor could their 
country be self-sustaining while it remained divided. 
But the southerners long had considered unification of 
1 ^ \ forc^^ if necessary, as their mission. . . . 

W hen American troops occupied Pyongyang, Presi¬ 
dent Rhee had to be restrained from moving his gov¬ 
ernment north to take control. Even so, lie flew to the 
North Korean capital one day to make a speech to the 
people he expected to govern. And he was met at the 
airport by most of the top South Korean generals, who 

for the day deserted war to build their political 
fences. ... 


The broken, bleeding country itself is soawnin" 
mentous problems which will remain long after'* 
fire ceases. War has left a vast, ugly scar of devastat 
ISo important city, except Taegu and Pusan in 
south, has escaped it. Scores of straw villages have 
integrated into heaps of ashes and jagged bits of 1 
sonry. Nearly every family in a combined populat 
of twenty-nine million has felt the impact of battle. 


The fighting swirled along virtually even road in 
the heart of the peninsula, across the three hundred- 
odd miles from the old Pusan perimeter to the Chong- 
chon River in the north. Most of the homes and build¬ 
ings standing in the pathway of combat were involved; 
from the farmer's house, burned to eliminate a sniper's 
sanctuary, to sc hoolhouses from which enemy troops 
were flushed by aerial gunfire. War destruction seldom 
has been total, but in Korea, where most buildings arc 
flimsy, the extent of damage in the last fourteen months 
has been staggering. . . . 

Reconstruction will mean almost building a country 
from a junkyard of war. It will co>t hundreds of mil¬ 
lions—probably billions of dollars. The South Ko¬ 
reans, bankrupt nationally and individually, look to 
the L nited Nations, and more particularly the United 
States, for the money. They would not understand any 
hesitation about providing it. 

—Russei.i. Brinks (September ./. /951) 


I: Pay-Of) In Korea 

G kxkral MATTHEW RiDGWAY s three months as 
commander of the Eighth Army merit recogni¬ 
tion especially because he stepped into a void and took 
over a battle force that morally was nearly spent. In a 
few months he stabilized his manpower and restored 
the tactical situation. When he was elevated to su¬ 
preme command, lie handed to General James Van 
Fleet an army which, as I saw it, had more fight in it, 
man for man, than any U.S. army in this century. 

Ridgway's methods were not spectacular, despite the 
publicity given his paratroop attire and emergency gre¬ 
nade. They were elementary. He spent so much time 
getting down to the lower commands that his own staff 
m I aegu went gray trying to keep contact. Wherever 
he went he interested himself in the immediate tactical 
problem and clutched eagerly at any idea that would 
raise the fighting efficiency of the battle line. Invaria¬ 
bly, his first question was: “Do you know anything 
that will help me?” 

But the decisive quality wherein he differed from his 
predecessor, the late General Walton H. Walker was 
that he insisted the needs of his army be met bv higher 
commands. Walker was the simple soldier type; he felt 
bound to take what was given him and do what lie 
could. R.dgway gained command of his requirements. 

. o the Eighth is a far better armv for Ridgwav’s 
having served it. Van Fleet, who after his Normandv 
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duvs commanded a division, then a corps, and later be¬ 
came our general best schooled in meeting guerrilla 
warfare by leading the mission to Greece, has found 
that his new army has mastered the tricks of irregular 
warfare. Since January, the Eighth has matured rap¬ 
idly. It is a hard-boiled professional force which takes 
its losses in stride and finds consolation in the far 
greater losses of the enemy. 

Yet in a sense the void confronting Van Fleet is not 
less than that into which Ridgway stepped, though dif¬ 
fering in nature. The Eighth Army at the turn of the 
year was suffering an eclipse of morale, the great ques¬ 
tion being whether the fighting powers of its individ¬ 
uals could ever be restored to normal. What besets Van 
Fleet is a vacuum in tactical opportunity. 

Throughout its successful winter battle the Eighth 
Army remained perforce overextended. There were 
glaring holes in the line; its right (east) flank could 
always have been turned by a concerted pressure. Still 
it went forward, accepting a calculated risk. Inevitably 
in any such movement, if the enemy does not disinte¬ 
grate but continues his build-up, there comes a time 
when the stretching of supply lines makes further offen¬ 
sive risk unacceptable. 

Van Fleet is probably in that position today. Ridg- 
way hinted as much in early April when he told his 
Army that if it drove beyond the 38th parallel, it 
would have won a signal victory'—words which were 
promptly muffled by General MacArthur. 

The season of heavy floods is due late this month. 
Weather unfavorable to air operations will accompany 
it. Eighth Army supply is already pinched by an acute 
shortage of motor transport in the forward zone, 
caused partly bv deficiencies in maintenance. It is curi¬ 
ous that our overmotorized nation is now undermotor¬ 
ized at the decisive end of the line. 

Engineering-wise, the present state of the forward 
zone is precarious because of a general shortage of 
bridge- and roadbuilding services. We might have raised 
and trained a Korean force to do this, but we didn t. 
Fords, narrow defiles, and half-built by-passes are 
everywhere. No road supporting the front is in truly 
serviceable condition. In these circumstances, it would 
be a foolhardy commander who would think of another 
excursion to the Yalu River as a risk with any calcula¬ 
tion behind it at all. The alternatives are a painfully 
slow crawl forward as consolidation of the rear per¬ 
mits, or a halt in place on a line embodying naturally 
strong ground, and fortifying of positions in depth 
to make an enemy offensive prohibitively costly. 


But can the fighting powers of an army be indefi¬ 
nitely conserved under these seemingly indecisive con¬ 
ditions? Generals tend to doubt it. Ridgway doubted 
it in January, and therefore mounted a limited offen¬ 
sive to restore his army's confidence. Can such tactics 
prevail in the long run if the enemy proves coy, resorts 
to heavy probing actions, and awaits what comes while 
continuing his build-up? Will the American people, 
who love to ride with a winner, react badly to a pro¬ 
longed stalemate? . . . 

These unanswerable questions point up Van Fleet's 
dilemma. He can hardly go forward. He dare not lose 
a major battle. But there is no promise that he can 
prevail by standing still. 

Even so, this is not exclusively the operational head¬ 
ache of a field commander. For once tactics, strategy, 
and world policy compose a single riddle. Van Fleet's 
quandary is identical with that of the Administration, 
and indeed of the nation. Ridgway was caught between 
the horns of the same dilemma when he found it im¬ 
possible to define for the benefit of his troops the mili¬ 
tary object of the campaign. In that respect, Van 


Fleet takes over at the same point. 

Finding the dilemma intolerable, General Mac¬ 
Arthur sought to increase the circumference of the 
problem. For that he was relieved. Even if his formula 
contained some possibilities of a solution, not many 
military' thinkers would agree that a successful outcome 
was foreordained. His message to Congress could 
hardly have relieved this skepticism. He proposed a 
course which could not be sustained without far 
heavier commitments by the United States. By infer¬ 
ence, he indicated that Russia would not intervene, 
though that is beyond his personal guarantee. 

What is clearly seen by those who are trying to keep 
their thoughts straight amid a partisan babel is that 
in the inherent nature of the problem there is no pat 
solution. The object is undefinable more because the 
fog is real than because men are blind. 

Korea is still a police action, aimed at checking a 
specific aggression and warning other would-be aggres¬ 
sor. It is not a war waged to overthrow the Mao re¬ 
gime. The nations now opposing China in Korea do 
not have a present power reserve sufficient to any such 
undertaking. The U.N. could not move that way with- 


risking a fatal cleavage. ... 
t is easy to say: “Knock them out m one grea 
w and they will be finished.” Such d.sm.ssals of 
4 great complexities are invariably accompanied v 
)gg lly optimistic appreciation of enemy capabilities. 
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Fortunately this is not shared by our better intelligence 
officers. 

Therefore operations continue according to a pedes¬ 
trian, unimaginative, and possibly overly hopeful pat¬ 
tern. The fighter up front doesn't like what he sees; 
those behind him who determine his fate, knowing his 
distress, feel agonized because they can't offer him any¬ 
thing better. 

The statesman’s only present prescription for a satis¬ 
factory ending to hostilities is about as follows: The 
Eighth Army will be maintained in a superior tactical 
position; the Chinese will continue their ineffective 
showing of the past three months; repeated defeat will 
chill them, and also their Russian friends, against ex¬ 
panding the area of the war; at last the Chinese will 
weary of feeding bodies into the meat grinder; out of 
this limited tactical victory will come a sound political 
conclusion. 

The anomaly in all of this is that for once the hori¬ 
zons of statesmanship arc no broader than what a ma¬ 
chine-gunner secs in front of his nose. In any conflict, 
after the fighting starts, negotiation is more or less 
hostage to firepower, but never has the fact been made 
so embarrassingly obvious. No other magic is offered 
than that of grim holding on and hoping for the best. 
Every premature peace bid is taken as a sign of weak¬ 
ness; every attempt to inspirit our allies to a common 
level of resolve only creates further friction among 
them. There remains only the diplomacy of the bullet. 

Strategy suggests little but the taking of the next hill. 

• • • 

It is devilish hard to keep an army resolute when 
men arc mystified about the military object. The sus¬ 
pense gnaws at morale. Nothing more clearly attests 
the quality of our forces in Korea than that they have 
thus far carried this abnormal handicap. . . 

Until the fire ceases in Korea and some kind of deci¬ 
sion is at hand, there is nothing better, or at least more 
honest, that can be said to troops than: “We will fight 
until we have won that which assures a living chance 
for Korean independence.” . . . —(May i 5 , i 95I ) 

H' The Reefs of Strategy 

'"pHE gallant recovery of the Eighth Army not- 
X withstanding, our delegation went to Kaesong on 
the short end of the bargaining. Some doubt attended 
the question of whether Peking was moved by a desire 
to end the fighting; there was none whatever about the 
urgency of the hope in Washington. 


I he main questions here at home were (entered in 
what the Russians and Chinese really had up their 
sleeves, and whether the bid was on the level or con¬ 
cealed another dirty Communist trick. There was no 
need to lie so skeptical; the question wasn't whether 
there was a trick, but which trick. 

On the other hand, there was little interest in the 
problem of our future relations with the Republic of 
Korea. If, with the possibility of a radic al change in the 
situation, we were to begin thinking about how ulti¬ 
mately to resolve our diffk ultics in that area with honor 
to ourselves, helpfulness to the free Koreans, and relief 
from continuing commitments, there was no reflection 
of it in press and radio comment or in an\ marked 
sentiment within the Congress. . . . 

Our objects at Kaesong were by nature a paradox. 
Participating because of a national desire to withdraw 
from Korea as quickly as possible, we had to buck 
enemy proposals for withdrawal. Fearing above all 
the consequences of a prolonged static situation, we 
had to open the door to a “sitz” war. 

I-or there, in the view of military men on the inside, 
was the most threatening stratagem within the enemy 
capabilities. A sitting Chinese army may not sound 
like a great menace. But it can become such if we arc 
not prepared to outsit it. . . . 

No one in the United States, or in the U.N., wants 
a ten- or twenty-year sit in Korea. The idea of flower¬ 
ing at the Chinese for a generation or so is as repug¬ 
nant to common sense as to engage them endlessly in 
a stalemated war. 7 he alternative is to prepare to get 
out, decently and in order. There i< no other way to 
do that than to proceed now toward what we should 
have been doing from the day XXIV Corps shipped 
to Korea—provide the ROK with the foundations of 

a security reasonably equal to guarding itself against 
an average opponent. ... 

1 he world as we today witness it is a constant shift¬ 
ing of power balances, marked by the rise of new pres¬ 
sure points. Aggressors like the easy mark. The small 
state looks inviting onlv when its armor is manifestly 
so weak that it cannot return solid blows. By some 
change which cannot be foreseen, the heat might be 
taken off for years ahead; but that is more likely to 
happen if South Korea is ready to fight. 

To consider, then, the armament problem as if the 
peninsula were in a political vacuum, the ROK needs 
about six solid divisions, and a few additional battal¬ 
ions of armor and artillerv at army level, before its po¬ 
sition can be deemed reasonably sound 



Korea has the manpower, but it has little else. The 
division structure is too small for modern warfare. It 
should be raised from ten thousand to about 12,500 
men, which is practical maneuver size for the terrain. 

The lack, first, of artillery and, second, of armor is 
the fatal weakness in the existing Korean establish¬ 
ment. It is not that ROK heavy weapons are obso¬ 
lete; they arc nonexistent. Only two ROK divisions 
have been supplied with organic artillery during this 
past year of fighting, and they, in contrast with the 
others, have given a sterling account of themselves in 
battle. 

The raising of approximately twelve to fifteen addi¬ 
tional battalions of artillery would mean the difference 
between an ROK unprepared to hold ground and a 
modern army fit to fight. Artillery build-up is not 
mcrclv the beginning of a reconstructed establishment; 
it is the main substance. 

Until the artillery reform is instituted, it is pointless 
to think of additional weapons requirements. The 
ROK would also need a minimum of three to four 
tank battalions—all heavy stuff, since light armor has 
limited use in defile country—to give it sufficient fire 
mobility for the protection of its corridors. But armor is 
a waste of metal in defense unless it can deploy from 
a sound artillery base. 

‘‘But we have no surplus guns.” This is the form 
answer whenever the problem is given staff study. 
Maybe we have overreached for the moment, and the 
reserves in Cosmolenc must be held intact. But to ac¬ 
cept anv such answer as final would mean only that our 
own fighting force is shy on imagination. 

One battery can be trained around one gun. Con¬ 
ditioning ROK fighters to the feel and use of artillery 
is the No. 1 problem. By the time they are built into 
an efficient artillery-training cadre, we may have a few 
spare cannon on our hands. . . . —(August 7, /95O 


HI: Kaesong: Prelude to Battle? 


A BOUT a WEEK after two patrols of generals began 
J\ their oral hostilities at Kaesong, a Pentagon colo¬ 
nel from the Intelligence Division marred an otherwise 
unblemished record by saying out loud, in the presence 


of reporters, what he really felt inside. 

His message was that we are a nation of chumps. He 
said that we had quit a battle just as we were about to 
drive a weak enemy into the sea. Then he added that 
we are dealing with a crew of stinkers who would 
double-cross us at the bat of an eye, and that while we 
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held hands around the peace table, they were pouring 
fresh shot and blood into their battle line. 

The colonel’s views were promptly disowned by high 
official sources, and the indignant denials almost beat 
his blast to the press wire. In the end, nothing came of 
the matter except the colonel’s personal mortification. 

What has happened since gives cause mainly for re¬ 
gret that the colonel had to suffer for straying from the 
party line instead of getting the D.S.M. for candor. 
His conclusions may have been premature, but they 
were hardly exaggerated. 

In unsweetened language, General Matthew Ridg- 
way has denounced the enemy’s lack of good faith. The 
early accent in our intelligence reports upon the weak¬ 
ness of the Communist army has given way to chilling 
emphasis upon the build-up to seventy divisions, the 
arrival of new armor, and the use of formations from 
Europe. The calendar has given its verdict impartially 
against the Pollyannas along the Potomac who said in 
early summer that the road to peace would be open 
within three days and the conservatives who forecast 
that it would take up to six weeks to make technical 
arrangements for a cease-fire. . . . 

In the beginning, our cver-hopeful General Staff 
overweighted the fact that the Communists agreed to 
a parley in that particular season. Midsummer is storm 
and flood time in Korea, and about three days in four 
are overcast. Air power is grounded much of the time. 
Fords become torrents. The mobility of a motorized 
army is thus comparatively lessened, while a mass sup¬ 
plied by muscle power can slog ahead, relieved from its 
fear of the threat from the skies. It seemed therefore 
that when the Communists agreed to a hiatus in their 
most favorable fighting season, they meant to quit. In 
any event, it was a break for General Van Fleet’s army. 

But the Communist hand was weak because the 
army behind the Communist delegation w as in bad re¬ 
pair, starved of supply, and short of manpower as a 
result of the ill-gauged spring offensives. Speedy agree¬ 
ment on a cease-fire would have closed the border to 
anv reinforcement, leaving the power balance within 
the peninsula heavily in favor of the U.N. side. The 
Communists therefore had to block proceedings to pro¬ 
vide time for the military build-up and to move the 


ir closer to the winter. ... 

lust before Kaesong, the Eighth Army came to res 
a line suitable for strong defensive organization. I 
s been spared the time in which to do the necessary 
nstruction, putting its men behind works g«tmg 
and mines laid, setting demolitions and ilium,nat 
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ing drums where needed, and getting automatic weap¬ 
ons bunkered in along the ridge crests. Further, these 
battalion hedgehogs, for the first time since the war 
began, are now plentifully supplied with ammunition 
and spare weapons. These changes give the U.N. front 
the character of a line of small fortresses. Should full- 
scale operations again be resumed, our tactics will have 
a new look, with greater dependence on static fire 
power and less on get-away mobility. 

The reported increase in the Chinese mass docs not 
offset these fresh advantages. Nothing would do so 
except a concentration on their side of preponderant 
artillery and air power. Though they have brought 
seventy divisions into the theater, they cannot keep 
more than thirty supplied in a continuing battle be¬ 
cause of air interdiction and the limits of the road net. 
On defensive ground of its own choosing. Eighth Armv 
should be able to keep its present front relatively in¬ 


violable despite the numerical odds which it faces. 

But if that is the brighter face of the situation, we arc 
still stuck with it. The Communists arc not likely to 
crash the defensive belt north of Parallel 38; the Eighth 
Army is less likely to crash out. The force is still too 
small for its assigned task of defeating Communism in 
Korea. It has no real maneuverability as an army be¬ 
cause the beefing up of any one corps to a strength 
which would enable it to produce envelopment would 
promote a fatal weakening elsewhere. . . . 

In this situation. Eighth Army has little choice about 
its grand tactics. It has none. The only recourse is to 
inch battalions forward one hill at a time, which is 
greatly wearing. General JofTre was called a simpleton 
for saying of his tactics in Artois in irjifj; “I nibble 
them.'' But the Eighth will perforce continue as a nib¬ 
bling army. . . . 

—S. E. A. Marsiiali (October 2, 1 95/ ) 







A CHRONOLOGY OF DEBATE 


The Great Debate”: Troops to Europe 

1,1 September 1950 , President Truman had “ap¬ 
proved substantial increases in the strength of U.S. 
forces to be stationed in ivestern Europe . . .” Toward 
the end of the year. this move was sharply criticized by 
many, including Joseph P. Kennedy ' and Herbert 
Hoover. As the new year began: 

January 5—Senator Robert A. Taft said that the Presi¬ 
dent had violated the Constitution if lie had undertaken 
to commit the United States to send troops to the de¬ 
fense of European nations. 

January 8—Republican floor leader Senator Kenneth 
Wherry offered resolution: “No ground forces . . . 
should be assigned to . . . European area . . . pending the 
formulation of a policy ... by Congress.” 

January 11—Truman said he would consult Congress 
but added that he was not obliged to get its consent 
before acting. 

February 1—General Eisenhower told Congress that 
the United States had no alternative but to help Europe. 

February 8 —Taft said we should not send more than 
one division for every nine contributed by Europeans. 

February 15-16—Defense Secretary George C. Marshall 
disclosed plans to send four divisions in addition to 
two combat divisions already in Germany. Chairman 
Omar Bradley of Joint Chiefs of Staff said the United 
States may have to send more if conditions worsen. 

March 13—Joint Senate Foreign Relations-Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee voted 24-0 the dispatch of four divisions 
but insisted Congress approve further reinforcements. 

April 4—Senate troops-for-Europe resolution adopted 
69-21, with McClellan Amendment stating “sense of the 
Senate” that no more than four divisions be sent with¬ 
out further Congressional approval. 

The “Greater Debate”: MacArthur and the Far East 

Truman had named MacArthur as United Nations 
Commander in Korea on July 8, 1950 . The generals 
August message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, op¬ 
posing appeasement and defeatism which would lead to 
abandonment of Formosa, was withdrawn at White 
House request. The resulting controversy seemed to 
have been smoothed over during the Truman-MacAr¬ 
thur Wake Island conference in October but flared 
anew with the general’s December statement that orders 
forbidding him to attack Chinese Communists north of 
the Korean border put U.N. forces under “an enormous 
handicap without precedent in military history ” Then: 

March 20— MacArthur, in answer to a letter from 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr., praised 
Martin’s views and stated that the latter’s position 
“with respect to the utilization of the Chinese forces 


in Formosa is in conflict with neither logic” nor with 
the United States tradition of mobilizing maximum 
counterforce to meet force. 

March 20—Joint Chiefs advised MacArthur that the 
United Nations were “now prepared to discuss condi¬ 
tions of settlement in Korea.” 

March 24—Joint Chiefs called MacArthur’s attention to 
the President’s order of December 6 , 1950. “Any further 
statements . . . must be coordinated. . . . The President 
has also directed that in event Communist military 
leaders request an armistice in the field, you imme¬ 
diately report that fact to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
instructions.” 

March 24—MacArthur issued a statement that he stood 
"ready at any time to confer in the field with the com¬ 
mander in chief of the enemy forces in an earnest effort 
to find any military means whereby the realization of 
the political objectives of the United Nations . . . might 
be accomplished without further bloodshed.” 

April 11—Truman relieved MacArthur as supreme 
commander, Allied Powers; commander in chief, United 
Nations Command; commander in chief. Far East; and 
commanding general, United States Army, Far East. 

April 11—Wherry introduced a resolution stating that 
the dismissal of MacArthur “struck a blow to the na¬ 
tional unity.” 

April 19—MacArthur addressed Congress. 

May 3-June 27—Joint Foreign Relations-Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee heard 13 witnesses, including MacAr¬ 
thur, Marshall, each of the Joint Chiefs, and Secretary 
of State Acheson, give two million words of testimony. 

June 27—A “Declaration of Faith” prepared by Chair¬ 
man Richard Russell with the approval of all the mem¬ 
bers of the two committees warned the Communist 
world: “The issues which might divide our people are 
far transcended by the things which unite them. If 
threatened danger becomes war, the aggressor would 
find at one stroke arrayed against him the united ener¬ 
gies, the united resources, and the united devotion of all 
the American people.” 

August 17—The joint committee voted 20-3 to file no 
formal report on the investigation. Senator Russell said 
the group wished to avoid renewal of controversy at a 
time when Korean truce negotiations were in progress. 

August 19—Eight Republican members of the joint 
committee issued a statement condemning the manner 
of MacArthur’s dismissal, and describing the Adminis¬ 
tration’s Far Eastern policy as a “catastrophic failure.” 
Later, Republican Senator Wayne Morse, a member of 
the joint committee, condemned the minority statement 
as very highly partisan and biased. 



A YEAR OF DEBATE: ISOLATIONISM VS INTERNATIONALISM 


O f course we will survive it: but when, oh when, 
will it be over? One is sometimes overcome bv a 

4 

feeling of superstitious apprehension, remembering 
some of the greatest great debates in our national his¬ 
tory. The one, for instance, between Lincoln and 
Douglas that preceded but did not prevent the Civil 
War. Or the one on the League of Nations that 
plunged the country into twenty years of stultifying 
isolationism. 

The debate goes on. More and more national figures, 
on the floor of Congress or on the air waves, give the 
people of the nation and the world the benefit of their 
opinions, bringing out the shade of difference between 
their thinking and that of the previous debaters. Actu¬ 
ally, no two say exactly the same thing—or else why 

c r to speak? Mr. Hoover's line is not 
altogether identical with Mr. Kennedy’s, and Senator 
Taft, to a far greater extent, stresses our leadership 
of the free world before reaching the conclusion that 
we had better refrain from helping it. 

Long-coagulated commonplaces (“Why save the 
whole world?” “Isn't it better to wait in our own baili¬ 
wick?”) have begun to erode as they go through the 
combined process of repetition and search for orig¬ 
inality in presenting ideas that have alrcadv been re¬ 
peated to a pulp. 

So perhaps after all the great debate has a useful 
function. At the beginning it was shocking to sec how 
it was splitting the bipartisan foreign poliev wide open • 
but now it has started splitting the foreign policies of 
both parties, particularly the Republican. We cannot 
hope that a definition of the nation's foreign poliev 
will emerge from the great debate, but we can alrcadv 
foresee the moment when everybody, regardless of 
party, prejudices, or orientation, will realize how ur¬ 


gently we need to have the whole nation behind a vig¬ 
orous foreign policy. 

But when, oh when? 

—A Reporter Note (February 6, 195/) 


Bomb or Boomerang? 

F or three months now the main cry of the neo¬ 
isolationists and bigger-war groups in the Repub¬ 
lican Party has been that the Truman-Marshall-Achc- 
son policy could only mean an endless and indecisive 
war in Korea. Ioday the limited-war policy seems 
about to produce a cease-fire under conditions offer¬ 
ing reasonable hope that the United States has led the 
United Nations in a collective military action th.it has 
halted and reversed Communist aggression. As this 

same wing of the party now rushes in with a new line_ 

denouncing as a defeat the very termination of hostili¬ 
ties that they earlier had either demanded or pro¬ 
claimed impossible except on MacArtluir's terms— 
they might well pause to assess the wisdom of their 
behavior during the phase just passed. 

For even before the prospective termination of hos¬ 
tilities the conclusion of the hearings before Senator 
Richard Russell's joint committee posed the question: 
How did the political “pros" of right-wing Republican¬ 
ism who seized upon a MacArthur affair with shrieks 
of impeachment and roars of victory make out? Did 
they in fact launch a bomb or a boomerang? 

Viewed in these terms, how did the affair come out? 
Final results, of course, will not be in until a tear 
from November, but there is quite a lot of evidence 
that must already be worrying the political “pros” who 
started it. The problem can perhaps best be sharpened 
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by setting up some of the results that seem to be emerg¬ 
ing against the goals and expectations of the first roar¬ 
ing days. Ten points, while by no means covering the 
whole impact of the case, should give Republican Mi¬ 
nority Leader Martin and his friends something to 
think about. 

1. The attempt to raise a colorful military hero into 
the role of policy-maker over the heads of the properly 
constituted authorities has been repudiated by military 
and civilian opinion alike. The constitutional limits of 
the field commander's function have been clarified. At 
no time since the Second World War has the subordi¬ 
nation of military to civilian authority been so clearly 
understood all around. 

2. The attempt to set up the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
the men, their office, and their judgments—in opposi¬ 
tion to President Truman and Secretary Acheson, has 
produced instead an extraordinary show of unity. 
While voicing individual differences of opinion, the 
military and political advisers have shown broad agree¬ 
ment, not only about relieving MacArthur, but about 
the basic foreign policies of the Republic as well. 

3. The subsequent attempt to discredit the Joint 
Chiefs as stooges of the President or as distant desk 
officers has instead led to renewed support of these 
officers and their function. Even critics of their policies, 
such as General Wedemeyer, and, on occasion, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur himself, have stated that U.S. global 
military policy must rest in their hands and have urged 
the Congress to follow their counsel. In exchanges that 
pitted a General Bradley against Senators like Wiley, 
Cain, and Knowland, it was not Bradley who came off 

second best in the eyes of the public. 

Further, the military competence of the Joint Chiefs 
and their chosen field commanders has done much to 
undo the “authority” of MacArthur’s criticisms. Some¬ 
what reluctantly, the military witnesses revealed that 
the Joint Chiefs had warned MacArthur of the peril¬ 
ous gap on the left flank of X Corps through which 
the Chinese later poured; the quiet effectiveness of the 
Ridgway campaign has told the world its own impres¬ 


sive story. 

4. The attempt to brand the Korean intervention 
our first action to halt overt aggression-a monstrous 
folly was first spiked by the hero himself. General Mac¬ 
Arthur though “not consulted,” upheld the President s 

decision, declaring that this action not 
at one stroke the enormous prestige of the United 
States It confirmed the people of the Far East: tha 
we were not going to let them slide into slavery. H 


further agreed that the “psychological effect of with¬ 
drawing from Korea [now] would collapse the confi¬ 
dence, not only of the Far East, in our strength to carry 
out an obligation which we have announced, but 
throughout the world.” These statements and policies, 
repeated by the various Presidential advisers as well, 
cannot have been without effect on millions of Ameri¬ 
cans who had been in honest doubt about the need 
and purpose of this action. 

5. The alternative attempt to plunge America into 
an ever-increasing commitment of resources to the 
Asian theater forced General Marshall and those who 
followed to present to the American people the most 
explicit and comprehensive brief for our present policy 
to date. To some extent the Senators from Formosa 
themselves have made the Asia-first policy ridiculous. 
(People began asking themselves whether Formosa was 
really a fourteenth state that the Founding Fathers had 
in mind.) To a still greater extent their policy went 
under before the massive evidence about “the wrong 
war at the wrong place, at the wrong time and with 
the wrong enemy”; and before the massive arguments 
for recognizing the priority of industrial Europe, and 
for using time to build up our strength here and 
abroad. 


6. The attempt to make Truman (and the interna¬ 
tionalists of both parties) bear the political costs of the 
hateful waste and casualties of war seems to have failed. 
The war-with-China and the war-with-Russia-now Re- 


ublicans let Mr. Truman off this hook. By a prodi- 
ious effort they jockeyed themselves and their party 
ito the position of wearing the war-party label for the 
ext election, while Mr. Truman will be widely iden- 
ified with a policy of resisting aggression with the 
»ast possible losses. The termination of hostilities might 

cally make the new label stick. 

7. The attempt by the neo-isolationist wing of the 

,artv to take control of Republican foreign policy, to 
lefeat Vandenberg bipartisanship, seems to have back- 
ired. Its irresponsible tactics, its talk of impeachments 
md contempt, as well as the contraction of wanting 
[ bigger war with a smaller defense budget have 
erved to discredit it. Taft’s inconsistencies got far less 
attention than usual, and on the critical vote half of 
Alley’s fellow Republicans opposed him. 

MacArthur himself significantly struck out a the 
solationist position, protesting against straitjacketTo - 
nulas” on the disposition of troops and specifically 
tatin- that “we should make every possible effort to 
assist western Europe in her defense,” with ground 
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forces as well as air and naval forces. The discomfiture 
of the fumbling Formosa Firsters as compared with 
Morse's effective showing may aid the re-cmcrgcncc of 
Republican voices that, without a courageous leader, 
had lately retired into the background. 

8. The attempt to disrupt the United Nations front 
and to separate America from its allies has led to 
repeated assertions from many sides of the value and 
importance of preserving that front. Even General 
Wedemcycr's testimony reiterated this theme. The 
demonstration that we are willing to try to operate 
within commonly agreed-on policies and that U.S. 
arms are subject to responsible civilian control has re¬ 
assured European allies fearful of headlong general¬ 
ship. It has helped deprive our critics abroad of their 
main argument against assuming further burdens in the 
effort to halt Soviet aggression; it has increased our 
bargaining power in asking for wider commitments; it 
has increased our influence in the U.N. and among 
wavering people on the margins of Soviet power. 

9. The attempt to fix upon the Administration, and 
upon Acheson in particular, the historical responsibility 
for the spread of Communism in Asia has given the de¬ 
fendants a unique opportunity to go back over a cloudy, 
complicated history and explain their case. In an ex¬ 
ceptionally able presentation, Achcson has set Yalta in 
its prc-atomic perspective, and analyzed more per¬ 
suasively than ever before the reasons why Chiang Kai- 
shek failed. The spotlight was also thrown for a minute 
on the China Lobby and its activities, which arc of a 
kind Americans do not like. Finally, General Wcdc- 
meyer, introduced as a major witness for the prosecu¬ 
tion, asserted that the Communists could have been 
stopped at the Yangtze “with broomsticks” if the Na¬ 
tionalist regime had had the will to do it. He also re¬ 
vealed that at a time when he felt seven American divi¬ 
sions might have halted the Communist tide and saved 
even Manchuria, he was refused these divisions by none 
other than General MacArthur—another decision pre¬ 
sumably understandable in the conditions under which 
it was made. 

1 o. The attempt to split the Democratic Party over 
foreign as well as domestic policy has instead produced 

» rare in recent years. A Southern 
Senator, no particular friend of Mr. Truman's, has 
conducted the inquiry in a way that has commanded 
general respect; and as the issues have unfolded, the 
Democratic membership in and out of Congress has 
come to understand and support the Administration’s 
foreign policy to an extent not recently known. The 


Democrats also show signs of hcadincss over the slow 
discover)’ that the Republicans arc committing them¬ 
selves to a campaign in the area where I ruman is actu¬ 
ally strongest—his foreign-policy record—rather than 
in such areas of Democratic political weakness as mink 
coats and mediocrity. 

These ten points arc obviously not the whole story. 
Large numbers of people will remain convinced that a 
great soldier has not only been wronged, but can say 
or do no wrong. Large numbers will forever bitterly 
oppose anything Mr. Truman docs. Larger numbers 
still will remain ignorant or confused about the issues 
and choices before us. 

But these ten points should be enough to worry Joe 
Martin. Of those not irrevocably committed in any 
event, we would hazard two guesses: that the number 
of people who will now support Martin & Go. are not 
only notably fewer than this group earlier hoped, but 
fewer than before the affair; and, second, that the 
policy of a sober assumption of our responsibilities in 
the twentieth-century world is now more widely sup¬ 
ported than before, not only in the country at large, 
but in the parties that must act upon that policy. An¬ 
other question remains: How long arc Republicans 
going to let the Martin-Taft-McCarthy wing domi¬ 
nate the party's public stand on foreign policy? 

—John E. Sawyer f July 24, 1951) 


The Great Hoover Debate 

W hat Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kennedy say is: Let's 
concede the Third World War to the enemy, and 
wait for the Fourth on our own soil. They arc not 
appeasers, for they do not think we can have peace 
with Communism; they arc not neutralists, for neu- 

implies a certain trust in the belligerents. 

as they rightly claim, for they 
know we will not be left isolated for long. To the 
shifting blend of peace and war that the enemy keeps 
concocting, they respond “No peace—and no war. un¬ 
til you bring it here.” 

They arc against foreign policy, any kind of foreign 
policy, diplomatic as well as military. As a substitute, 
they propose diplomatic nihilism. They arc readv to 
grant Stalin the same freedom to start his new con¬ 
quests that Stalin himself gave Hitler when the Sovict- 
Nazi pact was signed. As advanced air and sea bases, 
Mr. Hoover says, we might use a few islands, like Brit¬ 
ain “if she wishes to co-operate” and three others— 
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Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines—whose wish to 
co-operate doesn't seem to be required. 

Compared to this nihilistic policy of no policy, no 
peace, no war, no entanglements, no alliances, Cham¬ 
berlain's appeasement of Hitler at Munich appears as 
the height of statesmanship. At Munich, Chamberlain 
played the game of peacemaking, which is the primary 
duty of a statesman. He took a chance, and lost. After 
his attempt failed, there could be nothing but war. 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kennedy call for some rearming 
on our part, but they hope that war may be avoided if 
the enemy is seized by indigestion after gobbling up all 
the countries that now are our allies. As Mr. Kennedy 
puts it, “the more people that are under its [Com¬ 
munism's] yoke, the greater are the possibilities of re¬ 
volt.” 

This is not even pacifism. It is defeatism run riot. 
Mr. Hoover insists that the United Nations take stern 
action against China—obviously not war, for Mr. Hoo¬ 
ver won t hear of war in Asia, but rather something 
he calls “great pressure for rectitude.” He urges our 
allies in Europe to arm with their own means and run 
their own risk of war. If by any chance they survive, 
if they display “spirit and strength in defense against 
Communism,” we may send them some help. “We can 
continue aid to the hungry of the world.” Obviously 
Mr. Hoover’s program of foreign assistance doesn’t go 
much further than the setting up of soup kitchens for 


hungry anti-Communists. 

The two speeches that started the wide debate have 
aroused great emotion in the nation, the newspapers 
say. This kind of thinking plays on the public’s confu¬ 
sion — a nd confounds it. If this is a debate, it is like the 
one that Hamlet carried on in his agonized monologue. 
No great nation that leads a threatened coalition of 
nations can ask itself whether to be or not to be. 

We are threatened by international Communism— 


a world-wide power that is determined to conquer, 
through militarv or civil war, every country in the 
world, including the United States. In the United 
States, the enemy does not need a particularly large 
Communist Party, for some of the work in his behalf 
is done by thoroughly respectable, and undoubtedly 
anti-Communist, fuzzy-minded Americans. On the 
spreading of that fuzziness the Communist leaders can 
pin their hopes. If it goes on far enough and long 
enough, the day may come when them puny largely 
underground American party can make .ts b.d for 


power. Reporter Editorial (January 23 , 1951 ) 


The Private World of Robert Taft 

A Foreign Policy eor Americans, by Senator Robert A. 
Taft. Doublcday. $ 2 . 00 . 

I t is a great pity that Senator Taft’s book has only 
an imperfect relation to its title. (Publishers and 
authors being what they are, this is very possibly no 
fault of the Senator's.) A book that told us clearly what 
Senator Taft’s positive foreign policy consists of would 
be of the greatest value in these months of his third 
and strongest candidacy. But unfortunately, as Sena¬ 
tor Taft’s own foreword makes plain, this is more a 
book about what he is against than what he is for, and 
so it lacks novelty. 

It has been plain for many years what Senator Taft 
is against. Conceiving his office quite strictly as that of 
an Opposition leader, he has opposed. There have been 
many agreements between the Senator and his enemies 
in the field of foreign affairs, but his real satisfactions 
have come in attacking the Administration. It is only 
the blindest of his enemies who think this wicked. One 
may disagree with Senator Taft (I for one have dis¬ 
agreed with him almost constantly on foreign policy), 
but one cannot challenge the assertion that an alert and 
even suspicious Opposition is a necessary part of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. 

But a President cannot live by opposition; a Presi¬ 
dential candidate must be judged on what he would 
become and not what he has been. This is what is im¬ 
portant in Senator Taft’s view of present policy, and 
for this reason we must regret that so much of this 
little book is devoted to familiar denunciation of the 
ineffectiveness and folly of much that the Administra¬ 
tion has done. It is not enlightening, at this stage, for 
Mr. Taft to give us a version, somewhat shortened and 
simplified, of the standard view that the Russians are 
where they are because Presidents Roosevelt and-Tru¬ 
man put them there; nor do we get much help from 
his discussion of Administration iniquities in dealing 
with Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Taft—and even candidate Taft—can prop¬ 
erly take this line if they wish. President Taft would 
find himself faced with the facts as they now are, an 
what is interesting is what he would do about them. 
The nearer the Senator gets to this critical point, t e 
vaguer he becomes, and the student must make an 
effort to project into different times and circumstances 
the attitudes and general biases which are revea e in 

his attack. 
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This is obviously a tricky and uncertain undertaking, 
but it is probably what we will have to do as we decide 
whether or not to support candidate Taft. And his 
book docs make the task easier by three notable char¬ 
acteristics. 

First, it is a faithful reflection of Senator Taft's past 
views—there has been no effort to gloss over any ma¬ 
jor part of his record; his self-defense sometimes lacks 
depth or conviction, but what political leader s docsn t? 
Second, it shows, more plainly than the headlines or 
Senate debates, what parts of present policy command 
Senator Taft's uncnthusiastic approval. Third, while 
thin in specific recommendations, it abounds in gener¬ 
alizations, and the pattern of these is revealing. 

Senator Taft opposed aid to Britain in 1940, but he 
does not now oppose a much more active policy, for 
two reasons. He thinks that air power has shrunk the 
world, and he considers the Russians more dangerous 
than the Germans, particularly in their skill with ide¬ 
ology and fifth columns. This double difference, in his 
view, makes the Russians a threat to American liberty, 
and the threat must be dealt with. But—and it is aston¬ 
ishing how much of Mr. Taft's thinking is in “Yes, 
But'' terms—there is a grave danger that we will dc- 
strov our own liberties if we try to do too much. This 
has been a prominent theme in his view of all govern¬ 
ment action for manv years. 

It would be interesting to know what he would have 
said in 1938 or even in 1948 about his present view 
that the American economy can safely support a Fed¬ 
eral budget up to $75 billion, but this is not really the 
point; Senator Taft is not alone in his failure to foresee 
the magnitude of our current effort. The point is that 
throughout his Senatorial career, Taft has been among 
those whose main fear was that we would try to do too 
much at too great a cost. With the exception of the 
seventy-group Air Force in 1948 and 1949, he has 
never to my knowledge or by this record supported any 
expenditure for foreign policy not supported ahead of 
him by the Administration, and he has opposed or 
tried to cut nearly all of them. Is this merely a function 

4 

of his theory of Opposition, or is it something deeper? 
I think it is deeper. 

The primary object of foreign policy, as Senator 
Taft states it, is to “protect the liberty of the people of 
the United States.'' The ideal instruments for this pur¬ 
pose arc two: a strong defense and the gradual devel¬ 
opment of a system of justice and law among sovereign 
nations. Neither of these instruments can be fully per- 

can be the foundation of a policy in 
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which the United States maintains its liberties and sets 

a moral example to the world. 

Now these two instruments of policy, in their sepa¬ 
rate ways, both attempt to remove the problem of 
power from international politics. I hey do not aim to 
deal with power, or even to use power (for Senator 
Taft is strongly opposed to the notion of preventive 
war); they aim rather to create a situation in wine h 
power is irrelevant and in which the American people- 
can securely proceed to the better realization of the 
American dream. I his is, I think, the basic pattern of 
thought from which Senator I aft advances to the 
tough problems of the present world. 

This advance leads rapidly to intellectual discom¬ 
fort. For the fact is, in our present world, that it is not 
possible to build an impregnable defense or to relv on 
the unsupported growth of law and justic e. 1 he major 
fact about our world is that it is in the throes of a great 
struggle for power between the Kremlin and the- field. 
Senator Taft is quite aware of this struggle—and his 
shrewdest blows at the Administration are aimed at its 
tardy recognition of the Kremlin's nature and inten¬ 
tions. He is aware of the struggle, but he does not like 
it, and his mind constantly turns toward notions which 
mav make it less pressing and demanding and expen¬ 


sive. 

Among the hints which show this tendency arc- the 
following: that we could get the same amount of de¬ 
fense for much less money; that the Russians mav be 
weaker than we think: that if the worst comes to worst, 
“air and sea power can provide a complete protec¬ 
tion"; that the central struggle is for the minds of men, 
and not for control of resources and peoples; that much 
of our weakness mav still be due to Communists in 

4 

high places; that a small group of infiltrators might 
bring about the destruction of some satellite govern¬ 
ments; that we should not take the lead in organizing 
the defense of Europe, since if Europeans won't do it 
themselves, we can't help anyway. (This argument is 
reversed in the case of Chiang Kai-shek, but this is 
probably just the extension of an old debate.) A deeper 
evidence of Mr. Taft's uneasiness in the presence of a 
power struggle is his scarcely concealed mistrust of 
almost all military men (except General Mac Arthur, 
who is surely a comrade of convenience). Now Mr. 
Taft may well be all right about some of these points, 
but I do not think it is coincidence that makes them all 
sene in one way or another to make the problem of 
power seem less important. 

Power is not the only thing that can be made to van- 
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ish by insistence on justice, law, and impregnable 
defense.-You can also get rid of diplomacy, and in 
particular you can get rid of the fact that you may 
need friends whose opinions are not the same as yours. 
Mr. Taft thinks highly of alliance with Great Britain, 
but he would dedicate America to a moral crusade 
against socialism as well as Communism. He voted for 
the U.N. in the full and bravely explicit recognition 
that it was a most imperfect instrument, but now that 
it is incompletely successful in Korea he calls it wholly 
ineffective—because he cannot see its extraordinary 
diplomatic importance; neither can he see how much 
it is, nowadays, to get half a loaf. He points to the 
weakness and division of Europe, and he accepts cheer¬ 
fully the need for a Monroe Doctrine to protect that 
area. But he does not see the enormous difference, to 
Europeans, between a promise to liberate and a prom¬ 
ise to help defend. 

Finally, Mr. Taft’s assumptions let him miss what 
seems-to me the central requirement of American 
policy. Because this is in his view a special and unusual 
crisis, because it involves only a fortuitous community 
of interest among those opposed to Russian imperial¬ 
ism, there is no need for American political leadership 
in a partnership with other free nations. Moral leader¬ 
ship will be enough, and partnership is unnecessary, 
except reluctantly and occasionally for temporary pur¬ 
poses. Moreover, we need not fear appearing self- 
righteous or irresponsible. Is it self-righteous to be 
right? Is it irresponsible to expect people to paddle 
their own canoes? 

Taken together, these considerations, it seems to me, 
are deeper than and separate from Mr. Taft’s concept 
of the duty to oppose, and I think them at the root of 
his policy of Yes, But. He was for the U.N., but it 
wasn’t really much good. He was for the Marshall 
Plan, but not till quite late and not for the full sum; 
he was against the Atlantic pact (but he’s for it now); 
he was for going into Korea, but it’s a mess, but he’s 
against getting out; he is for rearmament, but he mis¬ 
trusts the military; he wants a foreign-policy plan, but 
he is against the present planners, and he gives no plan 
of his own; he is for peace and law, but. 

The forces which bear on a President teach stern 
lessons, and it is fair to suppose that President Taft 
would not be Senator Taft in many ways. Mr. Taft’s 
concern for Congressional power is surely in part a 
function of his office; he might suspect soldiers and 
diplomats less if they were reporting to him. His con¬ 
siderable ignorance of foreign policy and its personnel 
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in all countries would decrease in the White House, 
and anyway it is not really vital to know that the No. 2 
man in the State Department is Under Secretary and 
not Assistant. Moreover, it is important to think about 
the liberties of the United States, and to emphasize 
law and justice, and Mr. Taft is quite right when he 
attacks those who think that money and good will 
alone can solve the problems of all the world. 

But all these considerations, for this reader, cannot 
outweigh the fear that there is, in Mr. Taft, a wide and 
dangerous misunderstanding of the nature of world 
politics, that his view of events which do not match his 
thinking is always somewhat twisted by the arbitrary 
and limited framework of his thinking. This is, to me, 
the lesson of his book, and I think it plain that it will 
be a sad and dangerous day if the Senator ever be¬ 
comes President. Ours is a time of politics and purpose, 
in which our freedom of action has become limited; 
strong American leadership within those limits is im¬ 
perative. Mr. Taft breathes fire and brimstone at the 
Administration, but as he faces the outside world he 
becomes a Reluctant Dragon. He is in the tradition of 
Americans who wish the rest of the world did not exist. 
It does. 

—McGeoroe Bundy (December 11, 1951) 


The Diplomat and the Dinosaur 

I n the summer of 1947> a Washington columnist 
came up with a striking piece of news that soon, 
via the Reader's Digest and Life, reached the millions 
at home and abroad: There was among the highest 
officials of the State Department a philosopher, George 
F. Kennan—a genuine yet readable philosopher. Mr. 
Kennan was revealed as the author of an article, The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct,” signed “X,” which had 
appeared in the July issue of Foreign Affairs. This arti¬ 
cle showed that Mr. Kennan was the master of a style 
all his own—solemn, as becomes a statesman, but with¬ 
out any trace of philosophical fogginess or diplomatic 

evasiveness. 

It was then Mr. Kennan’s job, as director of the 
State Department’s Policy Planning Staff, to project 
the course of foreign policy in long-range terms, and to 
contribute his well-tempered reason to the fashioning 
of dav-by-day political decisions. That meant hard 
work for two, the diplomat and the philosopher, w in 
operated as a team, one fulfilling and checking he 
other. When in 1950 it was announced that Mr. Ke 
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broke all the established diplomatic rules, had sprung 
from the senseless consummation of the First World 
War. The strength of France and Britain had been ir¬ 
remediably sapped, as the Second World War was 


nan would take a year off at Princeton, all who ad¬ 
mired him thought that the rest was well deserved. In 
the quiet of scholarly life, Mr. Kennan would not have 
to alloy his philosophy with politics. I he country, no 
less than its supreme policymakers, could use the bene¬ 
fits of his unharried counsel. 

Now Mr. Kennan has published a book, American 
Diplomacy, igoo-1050. The unexpected and disheart¬ 
ening thing is that this first product of Mr. Kennan’s 
unalloyed thinking turns out to be a message of un¬ 
relieved despair. The acid of Mr. Kennan s analysis 
has become so corrosive that it dissolves everything it 
touches. The publisher has announced in newspaper 
ads that this book “offers a practical plan for future 
action.” As far as I can see, the only practical plan this 
book suggests is to sit down and cry. 

In the first part of his book, composed of six lectures 
delivered at the University of Chicago, Mr. Kennan 
sets out to prove that during the last fifty years Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy has been an uninterrupted series of 
mistakes. From the Spanish-American to the Second 
World War, from one Roosevelt to another, he says, 
our leaders have either backed the wrong countries or 
made war at the wrong time or kept peace when it 
would have been better to fight. 

In Asia, we should all along have supported Japan 
rather than China, and certainly we should never have 
bothered with the Philippines. It would have been bet¬ 
ter to let Japan swallow them up, to have an Asian co- 
prosperity sphere that would now stand against Rus¬ 
sian aggression. 

Nor should we have demolished the Kaiser's Reich. 
If there had to be another war after the first one, it 
should have been between Russia and Germany, and 
if we had had any skill in the business of diplomacy, 
we would have found a way to encourage that conflict. 

Mr. Kennan knows all the things that in each in¬ 
stance should have been done and weren't: but actu¬ 
ally he admits that after the First World War there was 
little that our statesmanship could do. That war was 
the watershed of our times—a “nonsensical war,'’ reck¬ 
lessly fought and thoughtlessly ended. Wilson saw the 
danger as late as January, 1917, when he proclaimed 
that there should be “peace without victory,” but then 
he was sucked in. 

Mr. Kennan goes on: 

The Second World War was “predetermined” by 
the first. It “developed and rolled its course with the 
relentless logic of the last act of a classical tragedy.” 
Bolshevism and Nazism, with their foreign policies that 


to reveal. The number of the protagonists of interna 
tional life, the great powers, had started diminishing 
in 1918 when the Allies let the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire go down. The process has moved on till now, in 
our time, there arc only three—or two great powers 
left. 

'I hc scarcity of great powers, Mr. Kennan thinks, 
has made it extremely difficult for diplomacy to do its 
job, which is constantly to readjust the balance of 
power. Peace has become precarious, and inflamed 
popular passion makes the maintenance of peace ever 
more precarious. I hc stakes of war have become 
boundless, Mr. Kennan says, for a democracy seems 
incapable of fighting anything less than a total war. 
This applies particularly to the greatest of democracies 


ours. 


We Americans don't seem able to accept any respon- 

sibilitv as members of the international communitv 

0 

without trying to make it anew. Either we hide in our 
own shell or we mix in foreign matters that are none of 
our business. This is the jumpy way American politics 
goes. “History docs not forgive us our national mis¬ 
takes,*’ Mr. Kennan says, “because they are explicable 
in terms of our domestic politics ... A nation whi< h 
excuses its own failures by the sacred untouchableness 
of its own habits can excuse itself into complete disas¬ 
ter.'' 

Here is a dire warning—one of the solemn, gloomy 
warnings to be found in this dire little book. There is 
something verv close to religious fervor in the jeremiads 
with which Mr. Kennan castigates his thoughtless 
country. He is a good American and of course worries 
mostly about America: perhaps his anger has made 
him forget that the temptation to mix in other people's 
business can be found elsewhere. 

It can be found, for instance, among the Russians, 
who have no Mr. Kennan to tell them that historv is 
not going to forgive them because their national mis¬ 
takes “arc explicable in terms of . . . domestic poli¬ 
tics.” Indeed, the Communists will never willinglv stop 
agitating until all men accept the destiny that, accord¬ 
ing to the Marxist theory of history, they cannot escape 
anyway. To the Communists’ fanatic minds the exist¬ 
ence of non-Communist governments anywhere in the 
world is both a threat to the internal regime of Soviet 
Russia and a hideous anachronism. 
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Communism has not been the only revolutionary 

* 4 

movement to sweep across national boundaries and to 
press new loyalties on citizens of different countries, 
fascism too has on occasion proved adept at cultivat¬ 
ing quislings and fostering treason. To resist Com¬ 
munism and Fascism, those who believe in democracy 
must stand together and give each other a hand, ir¬ 
respective of national boundaries, lest democracy per¬ 
ish from this earth. 

Indeed, the most incredible cases of foreign inter¬ 
ference have become everyday occurrences in our own 
country. About a year ago, Chinese interests cornered 
the Chicago soybean market, as they are still cornering 
the market of gullible legislators on Capitol Hill. 

All the new revolutionary movements, all this inter¬ 
fering bv everybody in everybody else's business, has 
certainly disrupted the diplomats’ neat game. Up to 
the outbreak of the First World War, the power that 
the diplomats had to keep balanced was that of a few 
great nations and not of powerfully organized political 
parties and of vague but inflammable political senti¬ 
ments that have no respect for passports and visas. 

That was a world to live in: Diplomats took care of 
diplomacy, Germans of Germany, and we in the 
United States took care of ourselves, and little else. 
Mr. Kcnnan has no qualms about proclaiming himself 
“nostalgic” for those good old days. 

Unfortunately, the diplomats’ tribulations seem to 
have no end. On the international stage, the number 


of the great protagonists may be constantly diminish¬ 
ing so that now we have only the American tenor and 
the Russian baritone, interrupted at times by the British 
basso singing of old glories and new afflictions. But at 
the same time, the cast has become unmanageably en¬ 
larged. The stage is crowded with self-appointed, un¬ 
trained players who want to act their role—or any role. 
Those who are on the side of Russia behave as they are 
told. But the others, those more or less on our side, 


plainly do not like to function as our chorus. 

So here we are, in these very hard times. We cannot 
go back to the pre-First World War “Concert of 
Europe” era of the few protagonists all acting accord¬ 
ing to accepted standards of hardheadedness modified 
bv the amenities. We cannot summon back the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and ask Emperor Otto to check the 
quarrelsome nationalisms of eastern Europe. 

The Germany of Adenauer, Schumacher, and Grote- 
wohl cannot find new unity and strength under the 
rule of a new Wilhelm II. Mr. Kennan seems to be 
eo lenient toward the Kaiser’s Reich as to assume that 


throughout the war it wanted nothing more than what 
it was willing to settle for toward the end. 

Incidentally, this tenderness toward the Hohenzol- 
lerns* Germany seems to be quite fashionable among 
political “realists.” Perhaps some day in Washington 
a monument may be erected to the late Kaiser. If that 
happens, I hope the sculptor will not forget to put 
Ludendorff and von Tirpitz at their master’s side— 
two arsonists whose devotion to evil compares with 
Hitler’s. 

Our mistaken judgment of the Kaiser is, in Mr. 
Kennan’s opinion, only one of the countless blunders 
that our Presidents and Secretaries of State have made 
since our country, at the turn of the century', started 
emerging from its traditional isolation. Thoughtless 
military and political leaders started and ran the 
Spanish-American War. A Mr. Hippisley, an English¬ 
man who was a high employee of the Chinese customs 
sendee and had married a Baltimore girl, sold John 
Hay the Open Door policy. And so on, from one Mr. 
Hippisley to another. Certainly the traditional journal- 
of-opinion liberalism—the firm belief that no Ameri¬ 
can policy could be right, ever—has now received a 
solemn, authoritative vindication. 

Mr. Kennan is also a philosopher, and not only a 
professional manipulator of history'. But never in this 
book does he make the effort to distinguish between 
the accidental occasions of great historic events and 
their deeper, underlying causes. The Hippisleys might 
have been, at best, the unglamorous equivalents of 
Cleopatra’s nose. History plays strange tricks on men, 
and sometimes uses ludicrous accidents to usher into 
existence powerful new trends. The role of philosophy 
—and of statesmanship—is to understand the new 
trends and see how and under what conditions they 
can be utilized or tempered. But this is not Mr. Ken¬ 


nan’s role—at least in this book. 

Actually, it is hard to understand what Mr. Ken¬ 
nan is after. He is too sophisticated to resort to the 
commonplaces of our present-day isolationists But cer¬ 
tainly he fails to find any single redeeming feature m 
the halting course we have followed since we started 


ticipating in world affairs. 

Df course Mr. Kennan is a responsible man, an 
is no. skirt the question “What can we do about it 
»> He gives his answer throughout the book, par- 
jlarlv in the last of his Chicago lectures and m two 
reign A ffairs articles reprinted in the secon pa 
■ one that made him famous and a more reccn 
itled “America and the Russian Future. 
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dcrstand us, \vc can still try to condition their reflexes. 


We must relearn the “forgotten art of diplomacy 
from which we have spent fifty years trying to escape. - ' 
We must avoid the moralistic “carrying-over into the 
affairs of states of the concepts of right and wrong, the 
assumption that state behavior is a fit subject for moral 
judgment.” Briefly, we should be ready “to admit the 
validity and legitimacy of power realities and aspira¬ 
tions, to accept them without feeling the obligation of 
moral judgment, to take them as existing and inaltera¬ 
ble human forces, neither good nor bad, and to seek 
their point of maximum equilibrium rather than their 
reform or their repression.” 

This means, of course, balance of power. But it takes 
two to keep the balance of power, just as it takes two to 
get married. At present, we are faced by the Soviet 
empire, a rather uncomfortable partner, for any bal¬ 
ancing effort of ours is denounced by the Soviet lead¬ 
ers as encirclement and warmongering. Surprisingly, 
Mr. Kennan docs not advise us to accept the “validity 
and legitimacy” of Soviet power realities and to “seek 
their point of maximum equilibrium rather than their 
reform or their repression.” What is equally surprising, 
in view of his own theory, is that he did not favor ac¬ 
knowledging the validity and legitimacy of Hitler's 
power realities either—probably because Neville 
Chamberlain had tried the technique of acknowledg¬ 
ment. One wonders why Mr. Kennan bothered to sug¬ 
gest a balance-of-power theory at a time when it can¬ 
not be applied to the only antagonistic power that 
keeps us unbalanced. The policy of containment, one 
gathers, is just a stopgap. 

It s rather a shocking experience to reread the old 
essay signed “X." For, seen in the context of Mr. Ken¬ 
nan s gloomy philosophy of history, his containment 
policy turns out to be singularly threadbare. On one 
side, we have the Communist world that we know is 
out to conquer us, according to a timetable we cannot 
foresee; on the other side, we have, as the dominant 
power in the non-Communist world, this nation of ours 
that during the last fifty years has been thoughtlessly 
led and has developed the most disastrous habits in the 
conduct of international affairs. The Communists have 
no greater obstacle in their march of conquest than 

what Mr. Kennan calls our “diplomacv bv dilettant¬ 
ism.” 

Perhaps the Kennan policy of containment is based 
on the assumption that the Russian leaders, with whom 
we cannot establish any sort of reasonable communica¬ 
tion, are at least as sensitive to the outside world as 
Pavlov’s dog. If they cannot and do not want to un- 
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If, every time they exert pressure on the non-Com¬ 
munist world, counterpressure is exerted and a bell 
rings, then perhaps their nerves will some day become 
so conditioned that we will have only to ring the bell. 
Perhaps the policy of containment is based on thf hope 
that Pavlov’s dog may develop into a diplomat—a 
partner in the balancc-of-powcr game. 

It must be observed also that when Mr. Kennan 
first formulated the theory of containment, in 1947, 
our country could do little more than ring a bell, so 

feeble was our militarv establishment. But now con- 

/ 

tainment, the substitute for balance of power, is lead¬ 
ing us into a situation where the balance of armed 
power, to be reached in a few years, is our major aim. 
This has made our diplomacy the carbon copy of our 
strategy and has left little or no room for the initiative 
of the diplomats. It seems obvious that Mr. Kennan is 
not happy with this state of things. Yet he is considered 
the author of the policy of containment. 

Actually, Mr. Kennan has practicallv no hope that 
any of his suggestions of “relearning diplomacv" will 
ever be accepted: “I am afraid the chances of change 
in the direction I have indicated are so slight that we 
must dismiss the possibility as one that might have any 
particular relevance to our present problems." 

To the question “What can we do about it?” Mr. 
Kennan has a final answer: “The most important in¬ 
fluence that the L T nitcd States can bring to bear upon 
internal development in Russia will continue to be the 
influence of example: the influence of what it is, and 
not only what it is to others but what it is to itself.” 
This is something we have heard before—in the old 
days of America First. Only the tone is different. Mr. 
Kennan launches with Calvinistic fervor his appeal to 
build the new Geneva. Justification bv example is our 
best chance of salvation. 

For about twenty centuries, since Christ taught men 
the lesson that, as Learned Hand has said, thev have 
never learned and never forgotten, the principle has 
been enshrined that we have no right to be harsh with 
other people unless we know how to be harsh with 
ourselves. But the responsibility of every human being 
toward himself, his neighbors, and his God can never 
be confused with the responsibility of a political entity 

a nation. Particularly when this nation happens to 
be a rather complex one, with over one hundred and 
fifty million people who are all supposed to enjoy the 
same rights. Even if we acquired the largest possible 
Percentage of near-angels in our midst, how could we 
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prevent instances of bigotry and crime that our ene¬ 
mies would immediately broadcast to the whole world 
as evidence of our national wickedness? 

Though Mr. Kennan hates moralism in politics, he 
urges our nation to mend its ways and become a para¬ 
gon of moral and political perfection. He lashes our 
political habits with unrestrained anger. He wonders 
whether democracy is not similar to a prehistoric dino¬ 
saur with “a brain the size of a pin.” These, consider¬ 
ing that the dinosaur died out quite a few years ago, 
are strong words. I would hesitate to use them even 
to describe the pre-First World War type of diplomacy. 

Mr. Kennan is of course a high-principled, culti¬ 
vated man, and perhaps he has not noticed that it 
has become fashionable nowadays to denounce what 
are supposed to be the mistakes of our foreign policy. 
The ignorant or the mean see in these real or alleged 
mistakes the evidence of conspiracy, and look for sac¬ 
rificial lambs. Of course, they don't go as far back as 
Theodore Roosevelt or Wilson; they are satisfied with 
rummaging through the State Department files or the 
grave of Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is a pity, a great pity, that this man, from whom 
one was entitled to expect the best, came to write such 
a book. It is a particular shame, since many of his con¬ 
crete criticisms of our foreign policy could have been 
developed in a constructive way. There is an urgent 
need in our day to re-examine the basic tenets of our 
foreign policy, to draw the lessons from our recent 
experience, and to see how we can act more wisely in 
the immediate future. We cannot keep reciting that the 
aim of our country is to safeguard the sacredness of the 
individual, or relying on free and unfettered elections, 
as the saying goes, as the sure-fire remedy that will 
settle the internal difficulties of all nations. Nor can we 
go from one total war to another, lavishing destruction 
on enemy nations and then spending billions of dollars 
to rebuild them. 

We will perhaps reach the conclusion that though 
Franklin Roosevelt was, as Henry Stimson said, the 
greatest commander-in-chief our nation ever had, we 
cannot in the present conflict with Russia follow the 
precedents he established when he led us to victory— 
the unconditional-surrender policy, the entrusting of 
sweeping political power to the military, and the grant¬ 
ing of full-ally status to unsavory co-belligerents. 

Tust when there is such an overhauling job to be 
done, we have let our thinking become sluggish and 
arteriosclerotic. We have made ourselves the victims 
of unmanageable absolutes called isolationism, world 


government, absolute war, and absolute peace. Now 
there seems to be a new one, at least for those who fol¬ 
low Mr. Kennan: absolute diplomacy that can always 
set the world straight if only it is left undisturbed. 

The job that has to be done now—a job that is not 
“preconditioned” to fail on account of the First World 
War or of Pat McCarran—is the revision of all of our 
basic principles to see what their limits are, and under 
what conditions they can best be applied. Of course, 
the dignity and the rights of the individual are our 
supreme values; but if we want really to take care of 
him, we must see that the concrete individual is as¬ 
sisted in the social context of which he is a part—his 
business, his trade union, his church, his community. 
Of course, we cannot be indifferent to the suffering of 
people in other parts of the world. And, of course, our 
country must intervene in the domestic affairs of other 
nations, but it is extraordinarily important to deter¬ 
mine, in all these joint enterprises, what we can do and 
what performance we must expect from the people we 
assist. 

The list of “of courses” can go on. Whatever Mr. 
Kennan says, there is room for legalism and there is 
room for moralism in the conduct of our foreign affairs 
—provided we know how to set legal and moral stand¬ 
ards that are not so narrow as to ratify whatever exists 
or so remote as to be ludicrous and unworkable. We 
certainly need to keep the principle of the equality of 
all nations—one nation, one vote—as a partial correc¬ 
tive to the inequality of power, just as we need the 
principle of the equality of all citizens within our na¬ 
tion as a partial corrective to the inequality of wealth 


or talent. 

The trouble with Mr. Kennan is that, irritated by 
the way some of our most vital principles have become 
devitalized or overextended, he has burst out in a de¬ 
nunciation of nearly all of them. He has no use for the 
U.N. or for small powers or for legalism or for moral¬ 
ism, for war aims or for peace aims—all the very things 
that must be made specific and workable. I have se - 
dom seen such a wholesale throwing away of babies 


th the bath—practically the whole nursery. 
Actually, we may or may not need to revert to t e 
lance of power, but we certainly need a balance o 
ind discriminating and responsible. We need it par- 
ularly when we come to consider the problems° 
,wer, how it is distributed, how it is utilized. It is not 
iccssarily for all time neatly stacked m big bund 
pped by the flags of great nations. In our day p 
widely distributed, even if some of the o 
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nations that wield it don't yet know how to use it prop¬ 
erly. This demands an enormous job of political cn- 
gincering everywhere, but particularly in the countries 
that are experimenting with their newly won inde¬ 
pendence and may waste it recklessly. But we will 
never know anything about power or its use if we go 
on thinking that the only stable, humane order possible 
in the world is the one that prevailed up to 1914. 

In our time, power is being woven according to a 
pattern of interlocking continental and intercontinen¬ 
tal alliances and federations, around a hub, the U.N. 
From our country, at this stage, comes most of the 
energy to keep the wheels going. The function of states¬ 
manship—and of philosophy—is to understand the 
emerging design, to improve on it, and to accelerate 
the pace of its realization. The more we advance, the 
closer we bring the day when that ghastly secession 
from civilization—Communism—will reach its end. 

As an example of a well-balanced mind applied to 
the study of power, I would like to suggest a man who, 
for some reason, has become the idol of all our political 
“realists”: Nicolo Machiavclli. There has been a rash 
of Machiavellianism in our country recently, of a 
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rather dilettantish and trivial variety. But Machiavel¬ 
li's thinking, for those who are familiar with it, is quite 
different from the cliche of the end justifying the 
means, and the immorality or amoralitv of politics. 
Machiavelli's thinking developed at a time when the 
two universal of the Church and of the Empire had 
crumbled, and the national states were coming into 
existence. He firmly acknowledged the situation, and 
tried to grasp what he used to call “the sense of his¬ 
tory.” There was little or no morality in the wav the 
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national states were being formed, and lie acknowl¬ 
edged that. He was for a surgically controlled use of 
violence, and had no use for wholesale, promiscuous 
bloodletting. 

In our times, however, the national state that 
Machiavclli recognized as the new form of power is 
undergoing a process of radical transformation. New 
universal or at least world-wide concentrations of 
power, like Soviet Russia or the United Nations, have 
come into being, and their struggle is on. 

It has become nearly impossible in our days to de¬ 
fine in concrete, measurable terms what arc the precise 
boundaries of “national interest.” Finally, the undenia¬ 
ble presence of evil in our times, whether it is called 
Stalin or Hitler, and the fact that this evil is world¬ 
wide in appetite and scope, have made imperative the 
militant organization of men of good will for the sur¬ 


vival of what is right. For I don t think it is rhetoric to 
say that the stake in modern politics is man s soul. 

If our present-day Machiavellians had lived in 
Machiavelli's time, they would have tried to rebuild 
the fallen power of either the Church or the Empire. 
They would have tried to defend the political order 
that had prevailed for so many centuries. They would 
have been with the feudal lords against the kings, just 
as today they arc nostalgic for the Kaiser s Germany. 

Machiavclli is something else again. He was the first 
to apply himself to the study of the trends of history. 
He recognized in the national state the most adequate 
engine for the utilization of power in his time—an en¬ 
gine that men could maneuver if they did not want to 
let themselves be swept like logs on a “preconditioned 
course. Politics, he used to say, is a fifty-fifty affair - 
fifty per cent necessity that you must knuckle down to, 
but fifty percent will power, if only you have the '•lam¬ 
ina and the resourcefulness to use it. 

Perhaps Mr. Kcnnan could take another year off 
and study Machiavclli. 

—May \ i ( \ r nrrtnhrr I). lO^l) 


T hf. arbiters of Russian destiny are sitting around 
a big table, in one of their all-night sessions. 
Gloom is in the air. Everybody is looking .it evcrvbodv 
else with more than usual suspicion, but never for long 
losing sight of The Chief, whose face is drawn. 

“The best thing we can do,” one man says, “is sit 
tight and watch. Or rattle the saber at our borders, 
while our loudspeakers keep blaring peace, peace, 
peace, as they have these last few vears, and then wait. 
The dissensions in the enemy's camp are working for 
us. I have all the evidence: Evcrv chav the Americans 
are getting more distrustful of the Europeans. The anti- 
American wave in Europe is mounting. The job of 
spreading confusion has been spontancouslv assumed 
by people whom we don't control and don't pay. The 
left-wingers in England and the right-wingers in Amer¬ 
ica arc doing well. The internal conflicts in the cncmv 
camp will stop only if we arc stupid enough to attack 
now.” 


Another man, who can scarcely control his indigna¬ 
tion, speaks up: “All right, let's do nothing, plan noth¬ 
ing. Let's tell the millions of people we have mobilized 
in our armies, the millions of comrades in enemy coun¬ 
tries whom we have trained to act, let's tell them all; 
‘Sit back and relax. Or keep in trim, take some calis¬ 
thenics. Talk revolution but never trv it.’ Marx said 
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that violence is the midwife of history. But there are 
men here who think that the world revolution can 
come painlessly, the way women bear children in 
America. Or perhaps a stork will carry the baby here 
and land it in our laps. 

“Comrades, do you realize that though the Ameri¬ 
cans are quarreling their rearmament goes on? While 
their President and one of their generals make faces at 
each other, their steel production surges ahead. It is 
more than three times our production. . . 

The discussion goes on and on, far into the morning. 
It keeps revolving around the same points: 

“If we don't move, our people can't be kept for long 
under the tension we have imposed on them." 

“If we move, we will give our enemies the unity 
they have lost.” 

0 

“While we engage in this great debate between those 
who want to move and those who don't, guns and 
planes and tanks are rolling out of the American fac¬ 
tories.” 

One shrewd man labors the point that the quarrels 
between Truman and Mac Arthur, Attlee and Bevan, 
de Gasperi and the left-wingers inside his party, that 
all these are just superb theatrical performances staged 
by the ruling circles of Wall Street. “They have only 
one purpose,” the speaker concludes, with a dramatic 
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sweep of his arms: “to make us divided and afraid to 
act. 

This point makes everybody present stop and think. 
Then the discussion resumes, but with more harmony 
and about one topic—America. The consensus seems to 
be that America is unfathomable, unpredictable,beyond 
the reach of Marxist, or even common-sense, under¬ 
standing. The great specialist on America speaks at 
length: “They talk too much for our good,” he says. 
“Things are being printed there so dangerous that if 
they were known over here they could threaten our 
national security. We have to classify practically every 
American newspaper clipping we get. When you talk 
of Wall Street and its lackeys, do you know that Wall 
Street's own journal has consistently followed a pacifist 
policy since the Korean War started? Do you know that 
instead of talking like a bloodthirsty warmonger, one of 
the most powerful American generals, Omar Bradley, 
makes more propaganda for peace, talks peace with 
greater fervor than all our Stockholm high priests? He 
even manages to look like a Gandhi who happened to 
become a general.” 

The Chief, who hasn’t opened his mouth, seems 
about to speak. “America,” he mutters, choked by 
hatred. “The chattering sphinx.” 

—A Reporter Note (May 15, I 95 1 ) 



A YEAR OF FEAR: COMMUNISM IN AMERICA 


‘Angry Little Bonfires' 

.-In American journalist came home alter an absence of mure 
than two years abroad. Alter rioting a fashionable fear of the 
atom bomb he went on to comment on a "more invidious hind 

of fear": 

S ome of its manifestations seemed ludicrous; they 
would be ancient history to most people but they 
were new and strange to me. Hollywood had aban¬ 
doned a picture on the life of Hiawatha because it 
might be called Communist propaganda: A faithful 
chronicling of Iroquois history would involve, among 
other things, a peaccpipc ceremony—which might as¬ 
sociate the film with the Stockholm petition. 

Other examples were less funny. An actress accused 
of leftist associations by a mysterious register called Red 
Channels was removed from a television program be¬ 
cause she had thereby become a “controversial figure.” 
A New England hotelkeeper canceled a lecture by 
Owen Lattimore in his hostelry, and in Ohio union 
men threatened to strike rather than listen to Senator 
Robert A. Taft make a speech in their plant. 

I tried to convince mvself that these w'crc isolated 
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instances, untypical and therefore unimportant. But as 

I traveled across the country to the Pacific Coast and 

# 

back again I became more uneasy. Instead of the pow¬ 
erful, rhythmic stroke of an American tempo, I now 
felt an ugly, nervous twitch. Everywhere I went I was 
some incident of fear. The succession of in¬ 
cidents described a state of mind. 

Item: In New York City a publisher confided to me 
that he w'anted to hire a man I had long admired as a 
brilliant journalist but that he didn't dare. “I know his 
record is clear,” he said, “but Pcgler has called him a 
Commie.” 


Item: In Washington two ( ivil servants I had known 
when they were working for militarv government in 
Germany were summoned to hearings before their re- 
spcctivc loyalty boards because they knew each other. 

Item: In Los Angeles a man wrote to the Daily Sews 
in alarm because Mayor Fletcher Bow ion. in urging 
citizens to report to the police anything or am body 
suspicious, had allegedly said that the accused would 
never know or be able to face his accuser. “Docs this 
remind you of the stories that came out of Nazi Ger¬ 
many?" the letter w riter asked. And in com lusion he 
debated whether to sign his name. “I hear on every 
side,” he explained, “from perfectly innocent people, 
‘You'd better not let anyone hear you saving that. They 
might think you're a Communist.' Or in reply to ‘If 
you don't like what's happening, why don't you write 
to your Congressman?' the answer comes back, ‘No, 
no—he might think I'm .1 red.' . . . Suspicion and 
fear seem to be taking a firm grasp on the minds of a 
once brave and free-minded people.” 

The man signed the letter. His name was Callahan. 

I began to get entangled in the spider web mvself. 
At a dinner party in Hollywood I got into a discussion 
with a musician and the wife of an Air Force officer 
about Harry Bridges. They both agreed he ought to be 
deported, on the ground that “lie's a foreigner, and has 
no business here." I ventured that, however insolently 
Bridges might have behaved, the issue was whether he 
had broken the law, not the fact that he had once been 
an alien. The musician turned on me: “I don't know 
who you arc," he said, “but you Ye talking like a shyster 
lawyer or a Communist.” 

At the same party, another guest, going over the 
University of California professors’ case with a busi¬ 
nessman, was arguing that if loyalty oaths were made 
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indiscriminately compulsory, it would be the begin¬ 
ning of a suppression, however slight, of civil rights, 
and that conceivably this suppression could gradually 
continue until a move to abolish the secret ballot might 
gain popular support. “Well,” the businessman said, 
without hesitation, “I don't think that would be so 
bad. What's so sacred about the secret ballot? I'm not 
afraid to let anvbodv know how I vote.'’ 

0 0 


I asked a former college mate of mine in Spokane 
if lie didn't think that by these attitudes and the sweep- 


ingly restrictive measures they motivated, we ourselves 
were threatening to destroy the very liberties we were 
trying to protect from the enemy. “Our system is going 
to change,” he said. “That's just too bad. For me and 
my family, the cardinal objective is survival. I want to 
survive at any cost.” I could hardly believe my ears. 
Hadn't the dreary careers of the Quislings, the Pctains, 
the Lavals proved that the price for that kind of se¬ 
curity was utter capitulation? 

Not long after the McCarran Act was passed I began 
to get troubled letters from Europe: “What is happen¬ 
ing? What arc you doing to our hopes in your coun- 

try? 

It is certainly true that people in cities like Paris or 


Rome—where your concierge or your cab driver, >our 
newsboy or the man from the gas company may be a 
card-carrying Communist—can fall into a dangerous 
state of complacency. That has happened to too many 
people in Europe. But there is another side of the pic¬ 
ture. Living with Communists has given them pretty 
intimate experience in how to handle them. They 
know, for instance, that you can't handcuff a profes¬ 
sional Communist with a piece of paper, or a new law, 
and that ruthlessly repressive measures only hand the 
Communists new propaganda weapons and spur them 
to new heights in perfecting their own disguises. 

After I got back to New York, I was talking my trip 
over one evening with a girl from Berlin. During the 
war she had been imprisoned first by the Gestapo and 
then the Red Army. She has been in this country three 
years—long enough to learn her way around and to 

make some sound comparisons. 

“You Americans seem to have forgotten what you 
are and what you have,” she said. “I don’t understand 
vou You have everything. Wealth, freedom, enter- 

prisJm strength—everything. 

the Russians, but not yourselves. That only makes 

e Tha f :i Le^ trying to sort out my 

want to sound glib or pompous. I know that there 
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real danger. I realize something that I didn’t sense 
before—how deeply people’s faith has been shaken by 
such tragic scandals as the Fuchs case and the sequel 
of Harry Gold; by such grinding ordeals as the Hiss 
and Remington trials. 

But is it just possible that the strain of these preoc¬ 
cupations has been too much for us, that we don’t 
realize how dangerously unstable our own behavior has 
become, that we are losing ourselves in the wrong 
issues? Since when, I wonder, has it been a crime in 
this country to be a controversial figure? Could it date 
from the time that a sponsor felt more sensitive to the 
sales graph of a breakfast food than to the delicate 
principle that a person is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty? Have the prejudices of a hotel proprie¬ 
tor on the one hand and union workmen on the other 
become so extreme that they would even refuse to 
listen to the opposition? I couldn’t help asking myself 
whether my Hollywood dinner partners had forgotten 
our proud heritage, that we are a nation of aliens. Had 
the businessman hastily overlooked the fact that the 
secrecv of the ballot, free from threats or pressure, has 
been a fundamental ever since democracy was in¬ 
vented? 

It has been hard to recognize this kind of America. 
According to a legend in which there is much truth, 
reporters vinegar up with age, their cynicism increasing 
with exposure to the bitter facts of life. But even a re¬ 
porter can have ideals. Perhaps my trouble is not cyni¬ 
cism but oversentimentality. I know that through 
history freedom has been repeatedly burned as a witch. 
But somehow I am confronted with a monstrous irony 
in coming back to the country which taught me to 
cherish freedom, only to detect angry little bonfires 
leaping up across the land, fed by hysteria and prej¬ 
udice, charring a civil liberty here, an innocent man s 
character there, the very hopes of decent men every- 

where. , . . \ 

_Edward P. Morgan (April 3, 1951) 



McCarthy and the V.F.W. 


'txt hen President Truman talked about scaremon- 
W gets and hatemongerc” during a radio address 
not long ago, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy imme¬ 
diately claimed and got radio time for a rebuttal even 
though the President had not mentioned McCarthy 
bv name. Similarly, when Secretary of Labor Maune 
Tobin spoke in New York before the fifty-second 


COMMUNISM 

The Threat: 

Communism's primary threat to the United States is 
a military one. Without this outside force, local Com¬ 
munism would be no threat to the United States. Ac¬ 
cording to fbi figures for April 27, 1951, total U. S. 
Communist Party membership (with state membership 
ranging widely from 22,575 in New York to 1 in Missis¬ 
sippi) has declined as follows: 

74,000—March 26, 1947 

55,000—August 11, 1950 

43,217—April 27, 1951 

37,000—June 30, 1951 (latest estimate) 

Communists boast that for every party member there 
arc ten nonmembers ready, willing, and able to do the 
party’s work. These auxiliaries do not appear to read 
the party paper, since the Daily Worker’s circulation 
also dropped: 

21,206—October, 1948 
23,400—October, 1949 
20,336—October, 1950 
13,212—October, 1951 

The Weapons: 

The internal danger from Communism is presented In- 
the active agents, spies, and saboteurs of the Soviet 
Union. To disarm them and to hit at the party organiza¬ 
tion the United States has enacted certain laws: 

The Voorliis Act of 1940 requires the registration of in¬ 
dividuals and organizations acting as agents of foreign 
principals. 

The Smith Act 0/ 1940 introduced by Representative 
Howard W. Smith (D., Virginia) forbids the advocacy, 
by speech, printed matter, or conspiracy, of the forceful 
overthrow of the government. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950, called the McCarran 
Act, provides for the registration of Communist organi¬ 
zations, the strengthening of espionage laws, tightening 
of immigration and naturalization laws, and the deten¬ 
tion in national emergencies of potential spies and 
saboteurs. The law requires that both Communist 
“front"’ and “action’’ organizations must register with 
the Attorney General. 

The Cases: 

The principal court eases related to Communist ac¬ 
tivities during 1951 were: 

1. Under the Smith Act: 

United States v. William Z. Foster ct al. (S.D.N.Y.) 
Eleven defendants (twelfth not yet tried) found guilty. 
Four failed to surrender to serve jail terms. One later 
arrested in Mexico. Decision affirmed by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, June 4, 1951. The decision did not con¬ 
sider the Smith Act as a whole but affirmed the consti¬ 
tutionality of that section of the Act which makes it un¬ 
lawful to conspire to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the government. 
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United States v. Flynn ct al. (S.D.N.Y.) 

Twenty-one defendants (the second string of Commu¬ 
nist Party leaders)—four not yet apprehended. Expected 
to go to trial early in 1952. 

2. On charges of espionage (information relating to 
the national defense): 

Harry Cold and associates: Alfred Dean Slack, Julius 
Rosenberg, Mrs. Ethel Crecnglass Rosenberg, David 
Crecnglass, Morton Sobell—found guilty. 


Alger Hiss—found guilty. 

William Remington (denying membership in Com¬ 
munist Party) found guilty; verdict reversed on appeal; 
government sought new trial on perjury; Supreme Court 
decided ease must be tried on original indictment; 
action pending. 

4. lor conspiracy to commit an offense against the 
United States pertaining to the removal of government 
records: 

Judith Coplon: two trials, in New York and Wash¬ 
ington. On appeal New York decision reversed on tech¬ 
nical grounds (mainly wiretapping); Washington verdict 
confirmed but leaving open possibility of new trial; 
Supreme Court decision pending. 

5. For contempt of court in Civil Rights Congress bail- 
fund probe, refusal to name sources of bail: 

Frederick Vanderbilt Field, Dashicll Hammett, W. A. 
Hunton, and Abner Green—found guilty. 

For additional protection there were government 
boards: I he Loyalty Review Board created in 1947 
adjudicated eases involving loyalty of government em¬ 
ployees. As of October, 1951, this board had judged 
9,871 eases, found 9,301 persons eligible for employ¬ 
ment, 570 ineligible. Of these, 351 were dismissed, 214 
restored after appeal. The Subversive Activities Control 
Board was created by Congress with the passage of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 to administer the registra¬ 
tion provisions of the Act. From April through De¬ 
cember 13, 1951, the Board heard 81 hearings on At¬ 
torney General's petition to force the Communist Party 
to register. 

195« was the year of the “loyalty oath.” Almost half 

of the states required all teachers to take loyalty oaths; 

even more states required all employees to take loyalty 

oaths. Most widely publicized case: The University of 

California demanded loyalty oath of its faculty. After 

strong opposition and bitter debate the regents rescinded 

the oath requirement, November 16. The year also saw 

much volunteer anti-Communist activity by individuals 

and private organizations, the usefulness of which was 

variously appraised. As of November 30, 1951, there 

were 5,200 trained professional agents of the fbi, which 

tad made 18,558 full field investigations under the 
loyalty program. 


3. l or perjury: 
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nual encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
about “irresponsible slander from the privileged sanc¬ 
tuary of the Senate of the United States'' his audience 
had no trouble guessing which Senator the Secretary 
had in mind. One of the veterans was on his feet in an 
instant, suggesting “that we invite Comrade Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy here to give us the other side of the story,'’ and 

in from Boise the next day. 

Before McCarthy arrived at the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor, the veterans busied themselves with 
routine convention matters: presenting plaques to pub¬ 
lic officials who had helped veterans, listening to com¬ 
mittee reports, affirming that they were “one hundred 
per cent behind this Indian boy, to see that he gets a 
decent burial,’' and voting to demand the removal of 
the Secrctarv of State. 

The stage having thus been well set, McCarthy 
made his arrival at ten minutes after four, preceded 
down the aisle by an honor guard that protected him 
from veterans who pressed forward to shake his hand. 
McCarthy, wearing an overseas cap like the rest of the 
conventioners, blinked in the roar of applause and the 
glare of flashbulbs. He waved and smiled at all those 
who caught his eye. 

“Give those Reds hell!” shouted someone from one 
of the balconies. “McCarthy for President!” was heard 
from the back of the hall. Still blinking, McCarthy 
smiled, swallowed several times, and waited for the 
ovation to subside. “A young man was on this stand, 
was it yesterday or the day before?” McCarthy began. 
“He had some things to say about McCarthy, I under¬ 
stand. Let me say this: I hold no ill feelings whatso¬ 
ever. I think he is a fine young gentleman who was 
ordered to do a job and he did that job.” 

Having taken care of the Secretary of Labor, who 
is nearly nine years older than he is, McCarthy moved 
on to the heart of the matter. “I would, instead of 
indulging in general statements here today, I would 
like, if I may, I would like to give you a few of the 
issues we have discussed. The cases, if you please, that 
have been smeared by ‘McCarthy and McCarthyism, 
these cases discussed on the Senate floor, after which 
the bleeding-heart elements of press and radio have 
screamed to high heaven, ‘McCarthy is doing this 
under the cloak of Congressional immunity.’ ” With 
the air of a magician pointing out that he has nothing 
up his sleeves, McCarthy said, “There is no immunity 
that surrounds this podium here today.” There was 
considerable applause. The Senator-or rather, Mc¬ 
Carthy as he prefers to be called, even by h.mself- 
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had a way of growling over important syllables that 
was effective with the veterans. They often chuckled at 
his inflection while applauding his sentiments. 

Citing the McCarran committee as “the first good 
breath of clean fresh air we have seen in Washington 
in a long time,” McCarthy went on to speak of the 
“sellout'’ of China: “There, my friends, there was 
signed the death warrant, the death warrant of every 
American boy who has died in Korea since the 26th of 
June. There was signed the death warrant of every 
American boy who will die tomorrow in Indo-China 
and on the sands of Arabia, and in the streets of Berlin 
and Paris on the day after that. So much for the gen¬ 
eral picture.” 

McCarthy next took up “the case of one of those 
whom I consider most dangerous to our coun¬ 
try." Philip Jessup, who “belonged to—or I should say 
was affiliated with—not one, not two, not three, not 
four, but five Communist front organizations,” exer¬ 
cised, according to McCarthy, “editorial control of 
the publication, officially named, not by McCarthy, 
but named by legislative committees as a front for a 
foreign power doing the work of the Communist 
party.” From time to time one of McCarthy’s assistants 
handed him books and papers which he held up to 
demonstrate the authenticity of his statements. Only 
once or twice did he actually read from these docu¬ 
ments; he preferred to give his own summaries of the 
contents. 

“I have checks, my good friends, checks totalling 
thousands of dollars of Communist money used to sup¬ 
port this publication. . . You people don’t mind if I 
take off my coat, do you?” There were cries of “no, 
no,” which turned into laughter and enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause when he rolled up his shirt sleeves. “Take off 
your shoes, Joe!” shouted a voice from the balcony. 
McCarthy smiled up at the balcony and said “Thank 
you.” Clearly McCarthy was among friends. 

Returning to Secretary Tobin’s suggestion that if 
McCarthy really had any evidence he should take it 
to court, McCarthy admitted, “I personally don’t 
know ho\v to get Philip Jessup into a court.” But he 
offered an alternative. “If the President’s spokesmen 
have some way of getting Philip Jessup or Dean Ache- 
son before a court,” he said, tossing the ball back into 
the enemy’s camp, “I will make them this offer. Let s 
place the stakes high. Let’s place the stakes high. I m 
taking them up on their offer. They made their threat: 
‘Let’s throw it into cross-examination.’ All right, let s 
do it. Let’s get them before twelve men and twelve 
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women in any jury room, if they arc willing to submit 
either the Jessup or the Acheson case to a jury any 
place in this nation. And I will be glad to present the 
case against them and they can have as many lawyers 
as they want to defend them. We will let the jury de¬ 
cide. ... If that jury, if that jury says, ‘No, Mc¬ 
Carthy, you are wrong. They are good Americans as 
they claim to be,’ then I will do the thing that they 
were hoping they could accomplish for a long time. 
Then I will resign from the United States Senate—on 
condition that if the jury finds what I say is true and 
those people are bad for America, that then the whole 
motley crowd will resign!” 

McCarthy had already spoken for about half an 
hour but he seemed to be just warming to his subject. 
“I'm sorry to take so much of your time,” he said, “but 
I came a long way to sec you.” He asked if they wanted 
more, and they shouted back that they wanted more. 
“Give it all to us, Joe!” one man shouted. “McCarthy 
for President!” exclaimed another. 

Next McCarthy proceeded to work over an individ¬ 
ual named Gustavo Duran, whom he described as “a 
man who was high in the State Department and then 
finally promoted to the United Nations, and upon the 


In conclusion, McCarthy made it clear that his posi¬ 
tion was nonpartisan. He said that he was “much dis¬ 
turbed by the attitude of some of the members of my 
own party.” He meant particularly “those who say, 
‘Let's conduct a safe campaign. Let's be little gentle¬ 
men,’ ” and he warned earnestly, “You can t fight this 
State Department crowd with a lace handkerchief. 
McCarthy feels that “loyal Democrats must defeat this 
Administration of which they have lost control. " The 
Administration's momentum carries it onward, said 
McCarthy, and he quoted an appropriate passage 
from Shakespeare's Macbeth to show what he meant. 
“1 am in blood ” the Senator declaimed, “stepp'd in 
so far, that, should I wade no more, returning were as 
tedious as go o'er ” 

A press conference was scheduled to take place a 
few minutes after the speech in a scrccncd-ofT area 
directly behind the platform. . . . 

The honor guard still surrounded McCarthy when 
he arrived at the press conference. All of the reporters 
remained seated in their collapsible chairs while Mc¬ 
Carthy walked through them and took his place be¬ 
hind the desk that had been prepared for him. A 
member of the honor guard in a sailor's uniform took 


recommendation of the State Department.” McCarthy 
spoke of an Army intelligence report showing “that 
Mr. Duran, while in Europe where he was born, was 
head of the S.I.M. That was a counterpart of the 
Russian secret police.” It is perhaps natural that, in the 
tension of the moment, many listeners understood Mc¬ 
Carthy to say that Duran was head of the Russian 
secret police. The New York Daily News account of 
the speech reported that “McCarthy held up a picture 
for his V.FAV. audience and said it was Duran in the 
uniform of the Russian secret police.” The stenog¬ 
rapher s notes indicate that McCarthy referred only 
to “the uniform of the secret police. 

According to McCarthy, Duran went on from his 
post in an unidentified secret police to a job in the 
United Nations, where “his task was to screen dis¬ 
placed persons and decide which would make good 
loyal Americans.” 

Much of the remainder of the speech was devoted to 
quotations against McCarthy from the Daily Worker 
and other Communist publications. McCarthy indi¬ 
cated that he would not be intimidated by “the Daily 
Worker, the Compass, the New York Post , and other 
elements of the conservative press.” 

As my mother once said,” he remarked with a grin, 
“ J oc is to ° du mb to quit anything he starts.' ” 


a cigarette away from one reporter, snufTcd it out in 

an ashtrav, and carried the ashtrav out of the screened- 

* # 

in area. 

“What about this Duran, Senator?” one reporter 
began. “That's about the only new name you men¬ 
tioned today, wasn't it?” McCarthy, who spoke very 
quietly to the reporters and smiled constantly even 
when their questions seemed to be a little pointed, ad¬ 
mitted that he had mentioned Duran several times 
before. One member of the honor guard poured three 
little fruit glasses full of water and set them before the 
Senator, who drank sips from them alternately and 
moved them around the surface of the desk like the 
three shells under which a lucky guesscr might hope to 
discover a pea. 

^ hat is this S.I.M. he was in?” a reporter asked. 

“That's the secret police in Spain,” McCarthy said 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“You mean he worked for Franco?” 

“On the contrary,” said McCarthy, smiling, “he 
was on the other side during the Spanish Civil War, in 
opposition to Franco.” 

Now, Senator,” said another reporter, “what kind 
of job has he got in the U.N. that makes him respon¬ 
sible for screening D.P.’s for American citizenship?” 

“That was the iro,” replied McCarthv. 
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“What has the iro got to do with deciding who’s to 
become an American citizen?” 

McCarthy shifted his weight in his chair. “I don’t 
have the staff to go into it that far,” he said. 

A few days later a Reporter staff member was told 
by U.N. officials—in telephone calls taking up less 
than twenty minutes—that the iro had no authority 
to pass on the political reliability of displaced persons, 
and that Duran, an employee of the U.N. Secretariat, 
had never worked for the iro anyway. 

The reporters wanted to know more about Mc¬ 
Carthy’s way of answering Tobin’s challenge. “They’re 
asking you to charge them with a specific crime,” a 
reporter remarked, “and now you’re telling them to 
take it to court. How can they take it to court? What 
will the charge be?” 

“No, no, no,” McCarthy said, indicating that the 
reporter had missed the point entirely. “You can’t 
charge them with a specific crime. What I’m saying 
is that they’re good for Russia, bad for America.” 

“Well, if you’ve really got something, why don’t you 
go to the nearest district attorney and file charges?” 

McCarthy was firm on that point. “As long as the 
Attorney General is controlled by the Administration, 

I wouldn’t have a chance.” Someone reminded the 

Senator he had a train to make. 

In the hotel bar, veterans, standing two and three 
deep, wearing uniforms they had worn when they 
were younger, asked: “Howsaboy?” “Howsaboy? was 
the answer. 

“I say we never should have gotten mixed up in a 
political question in the first place,” said one portly 
veteran. “But once that young fellow got into the sub¬ 
ject of politics, we had to hear both sides. Hear both 
sides, that’s what I say. Hear both sides, and then make 
up your own mind. Besides,” he went on in a lower 
tone, “I think this fellow today must have something 
or he wouldn’t keep at it the way he has. Take the 
case of that Russian who’s in the State Department 
deciding which D.P.’s can become American citizens. 
Where there’s smoke there’s fire, I say. Where there s 

smoke there’s fire. 

—Robert K. Bingham (October 2, 195 O 


The High Cost of Security 


HEN the Federal Employee Loyalty Program 
, , was first announced by President Truman m 

March, .947, it i> ad ’ in his words, a double purpose. 


w 


first, that “maximum protection must be afforded the 
United States against infiltration of disloyal persons 
into the ranks of its employees,” and second, that 
“equal protection from unfounded accusations of dis¬ 
loyalty must be afforded the loyal employees of the 
Government.” 

These aims are mutually dependent. Security cer¬ 
tainly demands that untrustworthy persons be kept out 
of the civil service, but it also demands the recruit¬ 
ment of the ablest Americans obtainable and mainte¬ 
nance of their morale and efficiency at the highest 
possible level. There is no real security in a government 
of reliable robots. 

The changed standard of eligibility for government 
employment authorized by the President in April, 
1951, reflects a marked change in emphasis between 
the loyalty program’s twin purposes. It puts a heavy 
accent on “protection . . . against infiltration of dis¬ 
loyal persons,” and it relegates “protection from un¬ 
founded accusations of disloyalty” to a completely 


subordinate status. 

Under the original executive order establishing the 
loyalty program, an individual could be removed from 
or rejected for any Federal job if “on all the evidence, 
reasonable grounds exist for belief that the person in¬ 
volved is disloyal to the Government of the United 
States.” Badgered by Republicans in Congress, impor¬ 
tuned by the Civil Service Commission and by the 
new chairman of its Loyalty Review Board, Hiram 
Bingham, the President changed the order in April to 
provide that the standard for removal or rejection 
should be that “on all the evidence, there is a reason¬ 
able doubt as to the loyalty of the person involved to 


the Government ...” 

There is no significant legal difference between the 
two standards, but the psychological implications of 
the shift have a great deal of significance. It has al¬ 
ready been interpreted by the Loyalty Review Board as 
a Presidential authorization to reduce even the rudi¬ 
mentary safeguards of individual rights afforded by 


i loyalty program in the past. 

There are some absurd misconceptions about the 
eration of the loyalty program under the old stand- 
d. Senator Homer Ferguson told the Senate in 
eech on April 5 of this year, for example, that an 
rployee could not be removed under the old standard 
en “if there is proof that the accused has been gu y 
disloyalty by belonging to the Communist arty an 
en though there is proof that he has committed jw 
ry before the Board by denying that he has 
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a member of the Communist Party . . . simply be¬ 
cause it is not proved that at the present time he is a 
member of the Communist Party.” 

This contention seems to be based upon confusion 
arising out of the case of William W. Remington. 
Remington was cleared in 1949 by Loyalty Review 
Board. Subsequently a jury in New York found him 
guilty of perjury for having testified under oath that 
he had never been a member of the Communist Party. 
The jury—which heard witnesses not available to the 
Loyalty Review Board—concluded that Remington 
had in fact been a Communist at some time between 
1937 and 1944. The Loyalty Review Board had in¬ 
quired in detail into Remington’s past largely because 
of Elizabeth Bentley’s charges concerning him. But 
Miss Bentley, although invited on three separate dates 
fixed to suit her convenience, failed to appear. 

Evidently the board's members came to the con¬ 
clusion that Remington was telling the truth when he 
denied ever having been a party member. This was 
certainly not an unreasonable conclusion for conscien¬ 
tious men to reach; and certainly there was no “proof” 
to the contrary. If the board had thought that Reming¬ 
ton was committing perjury, it was by no means 
obliged to clear him—and would not have done so. 

In his April 5 speech at the Senate, Senator Fer¬ 
guson went on to say that “the loyalty program at 
present simply does not inquire whether a person’s past 
disloyalty has a bearing upon his present loyalty and 
fitness for public trust, unless it can be proved that the 
individual is now disloyal. I emphasize the word now.” 

The whole record of the loyalty program shows this 
to be nonsense. From their inception, loyalty boards 
have consistently inquired into past associations and 
opinions of persons called before them. In this respect 
the new standard makes no change. To dismiss an em¬ 
ployee under the old order, the board had to find that 
“reasonable grounds exist.” Under the new order, it 
must find “there is a reasonable doubt.” 

“Reasonable doubt” is a piece of legal jargon that 
has more or less clear meaning for members of the 
bench and bar but which judges always have difficulty 
in defining for juries made up of laymen. It must mean 
something more than mere groundless suspicion. It 
must depend on something more substantial than an 
unsupported accusation by Senator McCarthy. When 
Judge Harold Medina charged the jury in the trial of 
the eleven Communist Party leaders, he said, “A rea¬ 
sonable doubt means a doubt founded upon reason It 
does not mean a fanciful doubt, or a whimsical or 


capricious doubt, for anything relating to human af¬ 
fairs and depending upon human testimony is open to 
some possible or imaginary doubt.” The Loyalty Re¬ 
view Board has now adopted this definition as a caveat 
to its members. But there is much reason to fear that 
the laymen among them, if not the lawyers, will tend 
to disqualify individuals on mere suspicion. Thus a 
program which began on a basis of guilt by association 
may well wind up on a basis of guilt by accusation. 

The Loyalty Review Board has ruled, in the light 
of the recently changed language of the loyalty order, 
that the head of an agency may now call up for reopen¬ 
ing and ^adjudication any of the 9,300 individual 
cases of those who have been cleared for Federal em¬ 
ployment after full investigation by the fbi since the 
program began in 1947. The approximately two hun¬ 
dred cases that were reversed by an agency head or by 
the Loyalty Review Board on appeal from an adverse 
determination by a lower board arc subject to manda¬ 
tory reopening and ^adjudication. So arc 647 “border¬ 
line” cases of people rated eligible by lower boards, 
cases later reviewed by a panel of the Loyalty Review 
Board in its post-audit program. Approximately 850 
“cleared” employees must therefore undergo again 
the long, painful, expensive, and hazardous process of 
proving their innocence. In addition, anyone who 
transfers from one government job to another must 
submit again to a loyalty investigation. This raises a 
special problem for the new emergency agencies that 
want to recruit able personnel with experience in the 
civil service. An employee who has been cleared after 
investigation, charges, and hearings may hesitate to 
put his reputation to a new test by shifting to an 
agency where he might be able to make a more useful 
contribution; he may prefer to play it safe and stay 
where he is. “Clearance” has become, at best, a dubi¬ 
ous accolade. The loyalty program began by putting 
the burden of proof on the accused; it came around, 
perhaps inevitably, to embracing double jeopardy. 

Cleared government employees have always been 
subject to reinvestigation—and properly so—when new 
derogatory information concerning them is discovered. 
But to reopen cases in the absence of such information 
involves a great deal of waste motion as well as harass¬ 
ment of individual workers. It is theoretically possible, 
to be sure, that a man found to be loyal on Thursday 
will turn around and become a minion of Moscow on 
Friday. But as a practical matter this risk has to be 
run in the interest of morale and general efficiency, in 
the case of employees whose records aroTrepro^aBlfc. 
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Absolute personnel security is unattainable. Only dead 
employees, to paraphrase an old saying, can be com¬ 
pletely counted on to tell no secrets. 

It may be useful at this point to summarize briefly 
the rights considered inalienable among American citi¬ 
zens which have been renounced so far as government 
employees are concerned. The presumption of inno¬ 
cence supposed to surround an accused person has been 
abolished. The doctrine that guilt is personal and can¬ 
not be imputed on the basis of mere association does 
not apply. The right of the accused to confront and 
cross-examine his accusers is forfeited. The immunity 
from rearraignment on a charge that has been dis¬ 
proved is abandoned. 

In the case of government employees the usual rela¬ 
tionship of the citizen to his government has been re¬ 
versed. An ordinary citizen may not be punished by 
the government unless it can be proved beyond a rea¬ 
sonable doubt that he has committed an overt act for¬ 
bidden by law; but a government employee can be 
punished by dismissal and disgrace unless he can prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt his own innocence of an 
act which may not have been unlawful at the time it 
was committed. On such terms government service en¬ 
tails heavy disadvantages. . . . 

The fundamental vice of the loyalty program is its 
reliance upon information from unknown sources. No 
reputable newspaper will print anonymous letters. No 
sensible person will shape his judgment of his associates 
on the basis of anonymous gossip. No court of law will 
allow hearsay, even when its source is identified, let 
alone when it comes from an unknown source, to be 
submitted to a jury passing upon even the most trivial 
violation of law. Yet loyalty boards make determina¬ 
tions that may blast men’s lives on the basis of informa¬ 
tion the reliability of which they have no way of judg¬ 
ing. They have no independent means by which to 
tell whether an informant cryptically designated W-6 
in an fbi report is a wise man or a crackpot, an unprej- 
udiced observer or a bigot, a sober citizen or a mali¬ 
cious meddler, a patriot or a Communist. They can 


only guess. 

It is a sick kind of folly to suppose that security can 
be promoted by such guessing. One need only consider 
the power it puts into the hands of unscrupulous politi¬ 
cal partisans or, for that matter, into the hands of con¬ 
cealed Communists-the power to destroy the govern¬ 
ment’s most valuable officials-to see how dangerous 
to national security it can be. The risks ,t entails are 
graver by far than the risks it is intended to acert. 


Indisputably, the government needs to screen its em¬ 
ployees with jealous, sedulous care. But it no more 
needs to do it by guessing at the validity of anonymous 
information than it needs to do it by lottery or by 
medieval ordeal. It can do it—and do it much more 
effectively, as it has done it in the past and as private 
business organizations do it in relation to positions of 
responsibility and trust—by diligent inquiry respecting 
the character and loyalty of employees among known, 
reputable, responsible business and professional asso¬ 
ciates. Information from such sources can be sifted and 
given such weight as it may seem to deserve by loy¬ 
alty or security boards. Admittedly, this procedure 
would not be wholly without risk, but it would involve 
less risk than reliance upon anonymous informers. 

Protection against infiltration of disloyal persons into 
the ranks of government employees is much too impor¬ 
tant to national security to be left to guesswork. And 
protection of loyal employees from unfounded accusa¬ 
tions is also too important to national security to be left 
to a vague standard of “reasonable doubt” arising out 
of such guesswork. 

The time is long past due for a sober, objective 
assessment of the loyalty program in utilitarian terms. 
Does it genuinely promote national security? Does it 
do disastrous injury to fundamental American values, 
the preservation of which constitutes the real function 
of national security? These are the vital questions 
which the Nimitz Commission was created to answer. 
The frustration of that commission by Senator Pat 
McCarran and his Senate Judiciary Committee cuts 
the American people off from an understanding of one 
of their most pressing national problems. The ques¬ 
tions cannot be ignored. There is urgent need for some 
alternative body that will do the job the Nimitz Com¬ 
mission was supposed to do. Perhaps the need can be 
met by a privately sponsored group of universally re¬ 
spected citizens. What is at stake here are those in¬ 
alienable rights which the government of the Unite 
States was instituted to secure. These rights can 
scarcely be secured by disregarding and destroying 

them. , . rt _.\ 

—Alan Barth (July 24, IQ 5 1 ) 



The Fact vs. the Smear 

s-tury and a half ago, a Russian nobleman 
cribed the government of his country aS f 
tempered by assassination.” With the ri 
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Congressional inquisitions in the United States, it 
might be said that ours is a democracy tempered by 
character assassination. 

Legislators wielding only the power of publicity may 
disgrace a citizen or an official, and cause him to lose 
his job, his business, or his professional clients. If the 
victim resists, he may be sent to jail for contempt. 

The Founding Fathers probably had no notion that 
Congress would ever possess such a potent instrument 
for disciplining the actions and the minds of men. 
Science has amplified the voice of Congress and carried 
it into millions of homes by means of radio, television, 
newspapers, and magazines. At the same time our 
complex society, with its ever-increasing problems of 
big government and ideological conflict, has intensified 
our susceptibility to official findings. 

Many of those who are “impeached at the bar of 
public opinion” deserve, of course, all they get. In other 
cases, however, grave questions arise; for there is no 
effective appeal from the judgment of the Congres¬ 
sional inquisitors, and the methods some of them use 
are not conducive to a general confidence that justice 
is being done. The power to focus the Congressional 
spotlight often carries greater impact than the power 
to make law. And yet the spotlight is often aimed in 
a haphazard and even reckless fashion. 

Recently, the inquisitors have been reaching into 
new and wider fields. At one time their chief concern 
was inefficiency and corruption in the executive branch 
of the government. Officials of the rfc, the Munitions 
Board, and the War Assets Administration can testify 
that there has been no letup in this kind of probing. But 
the Congressional passion for throwing light into dark 
corners has also given us the Kefauver committee's or¬ 
derly and penetrating probe into interstate organized 
crime, the Hocy committee's well-handled survey of 
sexual perversion among government employees, the 
various inquiries into President Truman’s loyalty pro¬ 
gram, and the never-ending inquisition of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

As these mighty seats of judgment subpoena private 
citizens as well as public officials, old-fashioned ideas 
about the rights of privacy have been sharply modified. 
The House of Representatives, at the behest of its 
Committee on Un-American Activities, cited fifty-six 
persons for contempt in the year 1950. This is slightly 

more than the number cited by all committees of the 
House from 1812 to 1907. . . . 

The Committee on Un-American Activities still op¬ 
erates without any formal rules. Its spokesmen sav that 


any person defamed by the committee may now get a 
hearing by asking for it, but some citizens continue to 
be stigmatized as Communists without ever being in¬ 
vited to tell their own stories. Before certain reform 
measures had been adopted, the committee made a 
practice of filling news columns with unproven charges 
before any testimony had been taken. Three years ago 
it branded Dr. Edward U. Condon, Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, as “one of the weakest 
links in our atomic security ’; the committee never 
granted Dr. Condon’s request for a hearing. 

Senator McCarthy’s charges that the State Depart¬ 
ment was infested by Communists were broadcast to 
the nation before any investigation had been made. 
When the Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Millard Tydings was instructed to get to the cause of 
the charges, bedlam ensued. Poisonous animosities 
complicated every step that was taken. The possibility 
of making a fair, thorough, and factual study had al¬ 
ready been destroyed. Senator Tydings worked to sup¬ 
plant rumor and innuendo with credible evidence, but 
he could not stop the volcanic eruption. His attempt to 
do so apparently contributed to his defeat in Novem¬ 
ber. 

If we place this disregard for the elementary decen¬ 
cies alongside the growing use of the investigative 
power, the impact upon our society appears grave— 
so grave indeed that some are seeking to abolish the 
type of investigation that most frequently impinges 
upon individual privacy. Others seem to take it for 
granted that some of the privileges and amenities tra¬ 
ditionally associated with our way of life must be sac¬ 
rificed for the sake of exposing corruption and sub¬ 
version. Perhaps the investigative process itself needs 
to be brought under the spotlight. The power to find 
out what is going on in the country and to expose evil- 
doing is, of course, an essential legislative function. At 
times this weapon has probably saved the government 
from caving in under pressure from opportunists and 
dishonest officials. In the 1920's Congressional investi¬ 
gations halted the epidemic of corruption that had dis¬ 
graced the Harding Administration. More recently the 
technique has been used to expose the shabby “five 
percenter racket. These accomplishments prove that 

Congressional investigations can be of vital service to 
the citizenrv. 

4 

Whatever reforms may be sought, therefore, will 
have to be confined to the abuse and not the use of 
the investigative process. It is not sensible to suppose 
that Congress will ever give up or seriously hamper a 
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device that has proved so useful to it. Nor should it. 
As the only national body that can summon witnesses, 
collect evidence, and punish recalcitrants for contempt, 
Congress must necessarily use that power to expose in¬ 
famy in public office and peril to the nation. 

It is equally clear, however, that circus antics, star- 
chamber indictments, and the disclosure of half-truths 
for smearing purposes are not essential parts of the in¬ 
vestigative technique. The best investigators realize that 
petty scandal-mongering reacts against Congress itself. 
There is now a strong movement in Congress to clean 
up its investigative procedure, not merely to remove a 
stigma but also to make inquiries more effective. 

The dividing line between good and bad investiga¬ 
tions is not difficult to draw. One has only to contrast 
headline-hunting and fact-finding. While the sensa¬ 
tionalists have been on the rampage in recent years, 
several committees have demonstrated how a model in¬ 
quiry should be conducted. Outstanding among these 
was the Senate war-investigating committee first di¬ 


rected by Harry S. Truman. . . . 

Three Congressional committees have voluntarily 
adopted rules to guide their conduct. The first was 
Congressman George H. Bender s Subcommittee on 
Procurement and Buildings. Last year a self-restraining 
ordinance was laid down by the “watchdog subcom¬ 
mittee” of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
headed by the colorful and hard-hitting Senator Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson. And an elaborate set of rules has been 


followed by the Kefauver committee. 

These voluntary restraints offer ideas for a code of 
fair procedure to be imposed on all Congressional com¬ 
mittees. The disadvantage of leaving each committee 
to evolve its own code is obvious. That means good 
rules for the fair-minded committees, which can get 
along without them, and no rules for the headline- 
hunters, who need them most. While no one set of 
rules has won approval, there is agreement that: 

1 No large-scale investigation should be undertaken 
without the approval of a majority of the committee. 

2 An accurate stenographic record of all hearings 
should be kept, and each witness should be able to 
obtain a transcript of his testimony at cost. 

o Testimony taken in secret sessions should not be 
released without approval of the committee by ma- 


jonty^voce.itness be compe lled to testify unless 

at least one member of the committee is present. 

5 . Counsel should be allowed to accompany witnesses 

and advise them of their rights. 


6. At the conclusion of his examination every wit¬ 
ness should have the right to speak briefly or submit a 
statement for the record. 

7. Any person who complains that testimony previ¬ 
ously taken tends to defame him should have the right 
to testify before the committee, to submit a statement 
for the record, and to cross-examine his detractors 
through questions submitted to the chairman, within 
limits fixed by the committee. 

8. No report should be made public unless it has 
been approved by a majority of the committee. 

9. The proceedings should not be photographed, tel¬ 
evised, broadcast, or recorded in motion pictures while 
a witness is testifying. 

No code, of course, can guarantee a fair hearing. 
But a balanced code would minimize unfairness and 
give the public a standard by which to measure the 
performance of every investigating committee. 

Other safeguards are also worth considering. In the 
past, investigations were made chiefly by special or se¬ 
lect committees, which, by their very nature, were likely 
to be a law unto themselves. The tendency to set up 
special committees is still strong, but the best practice 
now generally followed is the assignment of investiga¬ 
tions to subordinate units of the regular standing com¬ 
mittees. For example, the Johnson subcommittee, 
which is probing for weak spots in the defense pro¬ 
gram, is an integral part of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. By this means the investigators are 
kept under supervision and their work is likely to be 
related to general policies in the same sphere. 

Even more important is the selection of personnel to 
do the investigating. The practice of letting someone 
direct a committee to investigate charges that he him¬ 
self has made has no more to commend it than reliance 
on one of the fighters in a prize ring to referee the 

bout. 

The best of chairmen need expert staffs. No member 
of Congress has time to ferret out the sort of detaile 
evidence that goes into every investigation worthy of 
the name. The chairman can only supervise the dig¬ 
ging, scouring, analyzing, and piecing-together opera¬ 
tions of his staff. He must depend upon lawyers and 
accountants (perhaps also sleuths and leg-men), an 
the nature of the investigation will be determined 
largely by his skill in selecting experienced, responsible 


-finders. . . „ 

,ven with all these safeguards in operation, a 
; purs who consider themselves investigators would 
btleL continue to bedevil Congress and the coun- 
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try. Neither rules, staff experts, nor committee disci¬ 


pline is likely to alter a McCarthy's passion for convert¬ 
ing gossip into “evidence.'’ For offenses of this sort 
against the investigative process two remedies are being 
discussed. One is that anyone injured by false testi¬ 
mony before a Congressional committee be permitted 
to collect damages from the false witness through ac¬ 
tion in the Federal courts. Senator Lester C. Hunt has 
proposed that citizens who are libeled by Congressmen 
hiding behind their Constitutional immunity should be 
permitted to sue the government for damages. 

By special permission of Congress a citizen run down 
by a government-owned truck may sue the govern¬ 
ment. Men who are pushed into the mire by a Congres¬ 
sional bulldozer should have no less consideration. 

Congress has amply proved that its investigations 
can be effective without smearing mud all over the 
landscape. Where it has failed is in not applying tested 
remedies and in not controlling irresponsible inquisi¬ 
tors. If left to their own devices, these reckless men will 
continue to bring the investigative process into disre¬ 
pute. It is a comfort to know, therefore, that substan¬ 
tial safeguards are at hand if Congress can find the 
courage to apply them. 

—Merlo J. Pusey (March 20, 795/) 


The American Politburo 

R ecently, in a long-awaited decision, the United 
States Supreme Court scaled the fate of the Com¬ 
munist Politburo, American branch. That pedantic 
imitation of the universal Moscow-made pattern is not 
welcome in our country, the Supreme Court said, con¬ 
firming the decision of the lower courts. Every political 
party is a potential government, but the potential 
shadow government of Soviet America that seeks the 
overthrow of our Constitution has been declared un¬ 
constitutional. The would-be commissars arc being 
sent to jail. 

The majority opinion, written by Chief Justice Vin¬ 
son, handsomely acknowledges the extraordinary co¬ 
gency of the decisive point that Judge Learned Hand 
made when the case went before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York. “More we cannot expect from 
words,” Mr. Vinson said, and on his authority we may 
consider the opinion of Judge Hand the final voice of 

the American judiciary in the drawn-out affair of the 
eleven Communists. 

In recent years the Supreme Court has adopted as 


its guide in similar cases the doctrine of “clear and 
present danger,” first formulated in a dissenting opin¬ 
ion by Justice Holmes in 1919. “The phrase, ‘clear 
and present danger,’ ” Learned Hand writes, “has 
come to be used as a shorthand statement of those 
among such mixed or compounded utterances which 
the [First] Amendment docs not protect. Yet it is not 
a vade mecum; indeed, from its very words it could 
not be. It is a way to describe a penumbra of occasions, 
even the outskirts of which arc indefinable, but within 
which, as is so often the case, the courts must find their 
way as they can. By what medium of perception, one 
may be allowed to ask, is a danger to be judged clear 
and present in our time of world civil war—the naked 
eye or the radar screen? 

“One may reasonably think it wiser,” Judge Hand 
adds, “to let an unhappy, bitter outcast vent his venom 
before any crowds he can muster and in any terms that 
he wishes. . . . Indeed, it is a measure of the confidence 
of a society in its own stability that it suffers such 
fustian to go unchecked. Here [in the case of the Com¬ 
munist Party] we arc faced with something very differ¬ 
ent. " The American Politburo, no matter how puny 
its political power actually is, reveals itself—in its struc¬ 
ture, in its secretive ness, in its very name—as the 
American branch of a universal conspiracy aimed 
against us. It may be helpful to have the holy text of 
the conspiracy translated into readable English, just as 
sometimes it is convenient to find in Union Square the 
American edition of Pravda. But we cannot take 
chances with the ringleaders of a conspiracy that, if 
successful, would pervert and destroy our institutions. 
The unmistakable international character of the Amer¬ 
ican conspiracy, more than its actual strength, makes 
it intolerable within our borders. All political games 
are allowed—not that one. 

In the opinion of Learned Hand, the validity of the 
Smith Act is restricted to this kind of conspiracy. Its 
words, he says, “arc unconditional and forbid advo¬ 
cacy or teaching of such a violent overthrow at any 
time and by anyone, weak or strong; literally, they 
make criminal the fulminations of a half crazy zealot 
on a soap box, calling for an immediate march upon 
Washington.” This should reassure those people who 
see in any such decision as this a violation of the First 
Amendment. There arc in our country many demo¬ 
cratic fundamentalists inclined to interpret the First 
Amendment as a grant of wholesale immunity to even’ 
uttered or printed statement. If these people are right, 
our courts can be conveniently replaced by slot ma- 
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i hiiu's that promptly stamp an O.K. on am contested 
word. 

It must be added that law and courts can go but a 
little way in correcting these evils. The law and the 
courts can define areas of action that are wrong or 
dangerous, not set the standards of what is right. They 
can forecast a certain type of impermissible behavior, 
and then certify that a particular occurrence coincides 
with that forecast. It's mostly a negative job—neces- 
sarv but nevertheless negative. This particular decision 
hits the American Politburo—the visible, somewhat 
pathetic and grotesque superstructure of an iceberg that 
now will become even more submerged. The job of 


counteracting Communism cannot be left entirely to 
the courts and the law-enforcement agencies. Democ¬ 
racy is best defended by setting the standards rather 
than by correcting the abuses of freedom. 

Communism, because of its pedantic imitation of 
the Moscow pattern, is comparatively easy to recog¬ 
nize. There arc other infections around, equally poison¬ 
ous but not so easy to detect, for their prototype is sup¬ 
posed to have been destroyed by our victory in the last 
war. The Supreme Court has defined the left bound¬ 
ary of legitimate political action. The right boundary 
too must be guarded. 

—A Reporter Editorial (July io , /95O 




A YEAR OF MOBILIZATION: THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


I N the seven months that Charles E. Wilson has 
served as Mobilization Director, he has moved for¬ 
ward, as an aide has said, by “broad-jumping from the 
edge of one open manhole to the edge of another.” His 
decision to come up fighting for the Administration’s 
economic-controls program has now brought him to 
the most formidable hazard he has faced yet. Many 
leaders of industry, who have been his main source of 
strength, are turning against him. The N.A.M. publicly 
accuses him of becoming a “prisoner” of the “New 
Deal career men” in the White House, and a number 
of his old colleagues privately agree. “Charley is a won¬ 
derful guy,” one has said, “but it looks like those char¬ 
acters have got him.” . . . 

The present Wilson is certainly not the same man 
who came to Washington last December. That man 
had supreme confidence in his industrial experience 
and common sense, his thousands of friends in the busi¬ 
ness community, and his habit, as president of General 
Electric, of commanding unqualified obedience from 
subordinates. He regarded his new job largely as a 
problem in production. A little more complex than 
G.E., perhaps, but essentially along the same lines. His 
relations with the President were warm. Toward the 
Administration as a whole, however, he was cool: He 
was a Republican with a distrust of all bureaucrats. 

While he had severed all relations with G.E., he 
reflected the average big industrialist’s attitude toward 
mobilization, as his former associates expected him to 
do; and, naturally, he surrounded himself with men 
who saw eve to eye with him—men like William Harri¬ 
son, Lucius Clay, and Sidney Weinberg. He started 
out by running his office like a state within a state: He 
spoke to Mr. Truman practically as one chief executive 
to another, but had very little to do with the White 


House staff, and almost nothing to do with Congress. 
He was, as he frequently said, “above politics." 

In the last few months, his attitudes have gradually 
changed. He has discovered, for one thing, that the 
mobilization program is indescribably more complex 
than any production job; that it involves economics, 
politics and geopolitics, international diplomacy, mili¬ 
tary science, and group psychology; and that, in a job 
of this nature, a good government bureaucrat can 
sometimes be worth several competent businessmen. 
He is learning to use good bureaucrats and to become 
one. 

The transition has been painful, and it is by no 
means complete. But the change is perceptible. Wil¬ 
son's old circle of advisers is gone. Among the missing 
arc Harrison, Clay, and Weinberg. So arc Howard 
Chase, who handled public relations in the ohm as he 
had handled them for General Foods, and General 
Counsel Herbert Bergson, whom Wilson had relied on 
more closely than anyone else for guidance. 

In their place arc several men with long government 
experience. Not one of them could be called an authen¬ 
tic New Dealer, or even a reasonably good imitation. 
The closest to that image, perhaps, is Leon Kcyscrling, 
Chairman of the President's Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, whom Wilson now works with far more closely 
than he would have before. Kcyscrling's economic the¬ 
ories, however, arc nearer to many businessmen's than 
businessmen might suspect; he is a great enthusiast for 
increased production, for example, and did not accept 
the idea of emergency economic controls for the mobili¬ 
zation program until several months after war broke 
out in Korea. 

Aside from Keyserling, the new men around Wilson 
are largely the caliber of Charles Stauffacher, the ohm’s 
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1951: NATIONAL ECONOMY 



CONSUMERS’ 
-PRICES — 


Seven months after Korea, Stabilizer Erie Johnston 
froze prices and wages; the Consumer Price Index had 
climbed, then slacked off, but prices continued to rise. 
The rapid rise of wholesale prices halted. 
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However, shifts within the production pattern began to 
emerge. Production of durables rose from a level of 23 / 
at Korea to 275 in November, 1951 ; that ofnondurablcs 
from 184 at Korea, to 201 in January, 1951 , dropping 
to 187 in November. The shift to “hard goods” was on. 
Weekly output of cars and trucks dropped from 192 , 82 a 
in Tune 1950 , to 104,287 in November, 1951 . With arms 
production unable to pick up the slack, Detroit manage¬ 
ment and labor protested in Washington. 

The consumer was the hero of 1951 economy. Having 
raided the stores in the first six months of Korean hos¬ 
tilities, he relaxed in his spending. Consumers disposable 
/ r .<, YP c\ rose on an annual basis, from 

tfoTTbillion in 1950 's third quarter to $ 224.7 biUion in 
1951 's third quarter—but consumers spent $ 202^5 bil¬ 
ion in each of the two periods, salt.ng away the re- 
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Hourly earnings rose, but in November the real-wage 
increase (in terms of 1950 prices) was only 0 . 8 %. Just 
as big inflation failed to materialize, so did the big output 
boom—the gain was less than 10%. 




maindcr. The consumer s reluctance to spend wildly 
dovetailed with the producer's investment boom. Expen¬ 
diture for new plant and equipment rose from $ 18.6 
billion in 1950 to $ 24.8 billion in 1951 . Whether the 
consumer had filled his closets or was prudently setting 
;,side funds for a rainy day, his behavior dominated the 

1951 scene. It kept the economy from straining hard 
against controls, facilitated shifts from consumer- to 
investment-goods production, and delayed the manpower 

P1 Also, the consumer must be credited with averting 
disastrous effects from Congress’s action *n boosting 
taxes by only $ 5.7 billion instead of by $ 16.5 billion, as 
requested by the President. Whether the consumer 
would continue to be the same stabilizing influence in 

1952 was the great question at years end. 
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new staff director, who has been in the Bureau of the 
Budget for years. Stauffacher is neither an ideologist 
nor a fuzzy idealist; he is a thoroughly trained public 
servant who knows his way around the White House 
and Capitol Hill. 

Through their eyes, Wilson is beginning to sec the 
network of implications around his every decision. He 
is also coming to understand the value of careful staff 
work, and the absolutely indispensable need of meshing 
his own activities with those of the Administration. 
The machinery is still imperfect, but it is beginning to 
work. 

Presumably, the N.A.M. had this, among other 
things, in mind when it called Wilson a captive of “the 
bright slide rule and figure boys who get up the charts, 
interpret the statistics, write the speeches and feed 
[him] the data on which [his] thinking is based.” The 
point is valid: Wilson has been getting more charts, 
statistics, and data than he had before, and they arc 
better. They arc changing not only his attitude toward 
administrative policy but his political and economic 
views. 

Wilson was extremely—and to the Administration, 
cxaspcratingly—slow in getting off the ground on the 
fight to extend the Defense Production Act. In the 
first place, he seems not to have realized that, as a man 
at Cabinet level, he had to share the responsibility of 
fighting actively for the mobilization program. 

Underneath, however, the fact was that Wilson was 
extremely reluctant to accept the idea of emergency 
economic controls. When lie finally did, it was only on 
the basis of keeping them strictly temporary, and even 
of projecting a dangerously oversimplified deadline— 
the two-year Wilson plan—after which they would be 
unqualifiedly pronounced dead. Having accepted this 
idea at last, he assumed that his former business col¬ 
leagues would accept it as well. If he, with his sym¬ 
pathy for free enterprise, saw the need, he expected 
them to see it—and indeed, he probably believed he 
had only to tell them about it to get their assent. 

He seems to have been genuinely astonished by the 
Senate vote on the Defense Production Act last month, 
and by the maneuvers of the industry lobbies that 
helped bring it about. When he suddenly saw the enor¬ 
mity of the impending catastrophe if the controls pro¬ 
gram should be gutted, he rose to battle. In his speeches 
over the last month, as a labor official has grudgingly 
admitted, he has been “fighting the good fight.” And 
he has learned that where self-interest comes in the 
door, friendship flies out the window. In his attacks on 


the “pressure groups, he has not spared his friends, 
and they arc not sparing him. 

It was his speech on July 9 that finally drew blood. 
“I am shocked to learn,” he said, “that, even before a 
truce has been arranged in the Korean War, there is a 
movement in some quarters to wreck the country s de¬ 
fense program_There is talk of slashing our foreign- 

aid program, of cutting the tax bills, of depriving the 
Defense Department of funds it needs for armament, 
in addition to weakening inflation controls. ... I am 
confident that Congress will not follow so dangerous a 
course. . . . When I took on the job as Director of 
Mobilization, the President and Congress gave me the 
tools to work with. I needed every one of them, and 
I still do. But I cannot work effectively with the hand¬ 
cuffs the pressure groups arc forging for me now.” A 
lot of the prose in that speech was polished by Wilson's 
staff writers; the words “handcuffs” and “pressure 
groups,” however, were his own. 

Directly afterward, the N.A.M. issued its “prisoner - 
communique, and the Wall Sheet Journal com¬ 
mented: “This ... is a muddled and indiscriminate 
denial of the right of free opinion that verges on the 
brink of hysterics. . . . We are forced to conclude that 
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Mr. Wilson's forte is administration of the defense 
effort in industry, not speech-making.” 

There is some question about the extent to whic h 
the N.A.M., and even the Wall Street Journal , reflect 
businessmen's prevailing views. It is often said, for 
example, that the N.A.M. is run by a narrow, bv no 
means representative, club of political-minded busi¬ 
nessmen; and it is certainly true that there is as much 
diversity of viewpoints within the business world as 
there is between it and others. 

The present case can only be judged by the public 
evidence, however. Throughout the Congressional 
hearings, not a single spokesman for industry supported 
the controls program; the onlv organization approach- 
ing support was the Ford Motor Companv, and even 
its statement proposed amendments that would have 
emasculated the bill. It is rumored that General Mo¬ 
tors is so outraged by the N.A.M.’s wildness in the 
whole matter that it has threatened to resign. It has 
not done so, however. Nor has a single industrialist 
come publicly to Wilson’s defense since the N.A.M. 
opened its personal attack on him. To be sure, G.E. 
officials have been defending him in private; undoubt¬ 
edly, however, they are motivated as much by their loy¬ 
alty to their former boss as they are by concern for the 
country. • «; rv 
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It was one of these G.E. officials who put the ques¬ 
tion that he said “any sane businessman" might ask 
about the N.A.M. declaration of war. “If they don't 
want Wilson," he said, “what do they want? It seems 
to me that Charley is trying to save them from them¬ 
selves. I'm scared to death that some day he will blow 
up and leave, and if he does, our last bulwark in Wash¬ 
ington is gone. These boys won't come to Washington 
to work with Wilson—they don't want to take the kick¬ 
ing around; and they won't let him work for them in 
their own best interests. I sometimes think they're going 
crazy. They hate Truman so that they’re willing to bat 
anybody around the ears for supporting anything Tru¬ 
man wants. If they can't trust Wilson, who can they 
trust? My God, do they really believe Wilson is going 
Socialist? Wilson?" 

—Claire Neikind (August 7, /95O 


The Congressman and Economy 

I n 1951, Congress passed twenty-five appropriations 
bills totaling about $91 billion—the largest sum 
laid out by any “peacetime" Congress. To help deter¬ 
mine the merit of the various bills, the House Appro¬ 
priations Committee employed seventeen staff assist¬ 
ants, nineteen clerks, and sixty-two part-time investi¬ 
gators. Their average work load came to nearly a 
billion dollars for each staff assistant. The Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee had eight staff assistants, four¬ 
teen clerks, and eight part-time investigators—a work 
load of more than $3 billion each. 

Let us consider the largest bill, the $56-billion ap¬ 
propriation for defense. Congressman George H. Ma¬ 
hon (D., Texas), chairman of the subcommittee on 
defense appropriations, told the House that his group 
had studied the measure for eleven weeks, read twenty- 
four volumes of statistics and arguments, and listened 
to 4.5 million words of testimony. The subcommittee 
was operating at a rate of a billion dollars a day, or 
$200 million a working hour. For every $12,444 * 

voted it heard one word of testimony. ... 

Obviously, the Congressman is up against something 
that has grown far too big for him. He has to deal with 
stratospheric figures, to pass judgment on everything 
from a new insecticide to a nuclear reactor He can t 
have enough inside knowledge, nor has he the time to 
acquire even a smattering; over the years he has not 
provided himself with the staffs and techniques to han¬ 
dle the intricate, lavish bills placed before him. 


Members of the two Appropriations Committees are 
in the toughest spot. Their jobs are considered the most 
powerful Congress can award, and the men who hold 
them have been through years of service and battles for 
election. The senior committee members can remember 
the distant, tranquil past, when they knew most of the 
bureau chiefs they had to deal with, when they had no 
investigations of high strategy and global foreign policy 
to conduct, and when they could spend a good part 
of their time weighing the spending of what now seem 
paltry sums. 

The first budget that Kenneth McKellar, now chair¬ 
man of the Senate Appropriations Committee, had to 
work on was that of 1925, when total appropriations 
were less than $4 billion, and defense appropriations 
were about $530,000,000—less than one per cent of 
what they are now. 

Because it is so difficult to visualize the baffling fig¬ 
ures that are thrown at them, many Congressmen still 


prefer to concentrate on more tangible and trivial sta¬ 
tistics. Once they have unsettled a government witness 
with the question, “Have you ever met a payroll?" 
they often ask: “How many cars have you got in your 
department?" 

Last February, Budget Director Fred Lawton went 
before the House Ways and Means Committee to tes¬ 
tify on the pending tax bill. The Chinese Communists 
had mounted a new offensive in Korea. Washington 
was buzzing with rumors of a multi-billion-dollar de¬ 
fense bill soon to be sent to the Hill. But all this faded 
as Chairman Robert Doughton, the octogenarian from 
North Carolina, quizzed Lawton about automobiles. 
How many were allocated to each agency? Lawton 
read off the numbers. Why couldn’t government offi¬ 
cials walk or take trolley cars the way Congressmen do? 
Lawton proved it would have cost him and his four 
assistants more to come to the Hill that morning by 


-eetcar than by government vehicle. 

The appearance of bureau heads from the White 
ouse, the Pentagon, or the executive departments, 
inked by their experts, has been described thus by 
ongressman Errett P. Scrivner (R., Kansas), a mem- 

;r of the defense subcommittee: 

“Every time a bureau or department chief comes 

.fore us to present his little segment of this program, 
> has with him anywhere from nine to seventeen 
sistants, ranging all the way from majors up to three- 
ar generals. . . . There you are, seven of us on our 
de of the table, with two assistants, and there the. 
re on the other.... It makes us feel many t.mes abso- 
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lutely futile and helpless. Even though we may think 
there is something rotten in X installation or plant, we 
do not have the time to go to X installation or plant 
and see what is rotten. We have nobody to send.” 

If Congress has nobody to send, it has only itself to 
blame. The Appropriations Committees were author¬ 
ized by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
hire as many staff assistants as they needed. In addition, 
the Act provided for establishment of an expenditure- 
analysis division under the Comptroller General, who, 
unlike the Budget Director, reports to Congress in¬ 
stead of to the President. This division, according to 
the Act, would “enable Congress to determine whether 
public funds have been economically and efficiently 
administered . . .” 

Very little has come of all this. The committees 
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added a few new staff assistants, but refused ada¬ 
mantly to allocate funds to permit the Comptroller 
General to set up a division for expenditure analysis. 
House Appropriations Committee Chairman Clarence 
Cannon recently explained this reluctance to use the 
help of experts: 

“.. . What happens when you put men permanently 
on the staff? They get lazy. They develop friendships 
with the departments. If you get misfits it is hard to fire 
them. They develop a camaraderie with the members 
of the committees and get their salaries raised. Every¬ 
body downtown knows them. When they enter the door 
the word is passed through the building, ‘Here comes 
that fellow from the committee. 5 When there is no in¬ 
vestigation, they sit around cooling their heels and 
their time and their salary is wasted.” 

The tragic point is that Representative Cannon has 
something. The Congressman would prefer not to del¬ 
egate his job to a Congressional bureaucracy that 
would either bicker or fraternize with the mammoth 
bureaucracy of the Executive. He still would like to do 
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what the people elect him to do—apply the principles 
of arithmetic he learned at school. But how can arith¬ 
metic deal with logarithmic problems? 

In the grip of his helplessness, the committee mem¬ 
ber has only a limited arsenal. He may search for the 
embarrassing detail—the limousine, the oyster fork, the 
Air Force dress glove. Or he may try what amounts to 
browbeating: 

“Is it possible that you get fifteen thousand dollars 
a year and do not know any more about the business 
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than you have exhibited here?” Senator McKellar 
shouted at one witness. “I am ashamed of America, if 
it is so . . Or Congressman Prince H. Preston, Jr., of 


Georgia, to a deputy assistant to the Secretary of State. 
“I get, then, from your description of the work done 
in this section, that you arc a very vital link in this 
chain of red tape in the Department; you seem to fit 
into the picture, but you do not actually do very much. 

do you?” 

Or the committee member may try candor: I 
would like to ask the Admiral,” Congressman Richard 
B. Wigglesworth (R., Massachusetts) pleaded during 
hearings on the defense budget, “if he were sitting on 
this side of the table, on the basis of that statement, 
how would he determine whether you need $1,350,000 
or $500,000 or $5,000,000?’ \ o which the admiral 
replied ingenuously, “Sir, I would be at a loss. 

The Congressman who is not a member of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has a much easier time. Usu¬ 
ally he tries to work out a pet project for moneysaving 


that will interest his constituents. . . . 

If he doesn't have a pet project, the Congressman 
can always fall back on a slogan. Congressman Robert 
F. Rich of Pennsylvania earned a nation-wide reputa¬ 
tion simply by shouting from time to time: “Where 
arc you going to get the money?" Last year he retired 
from Congress, loved and respected by his colleagues. 
Till the end he had succeeded in keeping from them the 
disgraceful knowledge that his daughter was married 
to the Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Such popularity as Congressman Rich s is not shared 
by the few Representatives and Senators who really trv 
to keep tab on where the monev’s coming from and 
where it's going. The experience of Senator Paul Doug¬ 
las of Illinois during the past two years is grim testi¬ 
mony to that. 
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Senator Douglas still has the conviction that Con¬ 
gress is responsible for balancing revenue and expendi¬ 
tures—a responsibility that should not be shirked by 
across-the-board cuts on appropriations, handed to the 
President, or dodged by authorizing huge expenditures 
and then failing to boost taxes to cover them. 

Since he is not a member of either the Appropria¬ 
tions or the Finance Committee, Douglas has been 
obliged to wage his battle on the floor of the Senate. 
Last session, he proposed a total of eighty specific cuts 
in appropriations, amounting to a reduction of approxi¬ 
mately $1.3 billion. Of these, onlv thirteen, amounting 
to $402 million, were accepted in the Senate. The rec¬ 
ord shows that a large number of these reductions 
were dropped in conference between the House and 


Senate. 

The record 
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P a S cs °f it iilso shows clearly the tremendous effort 
Senator Douglas s one-man campaign required. He 
had to spend at least thirty-five hours on his feet de¬ 
fending his proposed economies. Every cut he sug¬ 
gested found at least one Senator who knew why that 
particular program had to be preserved intact. Reduce 
the number of station wagons on an Indian reservation 
in New Mexico? No, said Senator Dennis Chavez. 
Postpone deepening the canal from Jacksonville to 
Cocoa on the Banana River for a few years? Senator 
Spessard L. Holland of Florida explained at length 

* were absolutely essential to 

the nation's security. 

These are not calm discussions. Senators do not hesi¬ 
tate to insinuate that Douglas is either too stupid or too 
wrongheaded to understand the effects of his proposals, 
that his program for economy is a demagogic appeal 
to the people over the heads of Congress. 

Senator Douglas usually bears up well. But the strain 
sometimes becomes too great even for him. On Sep¬ 
tember io, Senator O’Mahoney, while supporting the 
Appropriations Committee’s version of the defense bill, 
insinuated that Douglas’s remarks would make wel¬ 
come reading behind the Iron Curtain. Douglas 
moaned piercingly and ran out of the Senate Chamber. 

In a mellower mood, Douglas once told his col¬ 
leagues : 

“A Senator who proposes reductions is always either 
too hot or too cold, either too young or too old, either 
too short or too tall. He is never exactly right. 

“It is the old ‘shell’ game, in which the taxpayer 
always looks for the pea of economy and the very effi¬ 
cient dealers at the county fair always have the pea 
underneath another shell. The poor taxpayer grabs for 
the pea, and he finds that it has moved somewhere 

else.” 

Senator Douglas’s lonely battle has been worthwhile 
if only to expose a few of the old-time exponents of 
sound economy. For example, he has caused unhappy 
moments for Senator Walter George of Georgia, who 
considers himself pre-eminent among this group. 
George, as chairman of the Finance Committee, shares 
responsibility with Senator McKellar for all the Sen¬ 
ate’s money bills. As a key member of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the Legislative Budget, set up under the 1946 
legislative reform, he is supposed to help co-ordinate 
Congressional action in balancing revenue and expend¬ 
itures. 

The Joint Committee hasn’t bothered to meet since 
,949, and, of course, revenues and expenditures have 
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not been balanced, but Senator George doesn’t seem to 
care. Instead, he likes to take a leading role in a ritual 
that goes on near the end of every session: Blame the 
huge volume of expenditures on the President; credit 
the merciful restraint in imposing taxes to the “econ¬ 
omy-minded"’ in Congress. 

This year, however, Senator George’s own record 
deserves study. Of the sixteen roll-call votes taken on 
Douglas’s economy amendments, George voted “Aye” 
on only three. When an attempt by Douglas to cut the 
pork-barrel appropriations was rejected by a 38-38 tie 
vote, George voted “Nay.” 

Old habits do not change. On October 20, the last 
day of the session, Senator George, solemn-faced, de¬ 
clared : 

“I merely wish to make one comment, and ulti¬ 
mately the country will understand it, although per¬ 
haps not now. . . . The wanton waste of public funds 
is corruption itself; and we cannot prevent corruption 
in government when reckless expenditures of public 
money such as we are witnessing now are taking place.” 

Somehow the Senator’s sepulchral voice had a false 
ring. 

—Douglass Cater (December 11, 1951 ) 


Convertible Mobilization 

I t is no longer enough for our economy to be sound 
and expanding. It is now becoming convertible— 
geared to shift quickly with the changing percentages 
of war and peace, civilian and military production. It 
is developing into an ambidextrous economy, and this 
requires considerable retraining of muscles and nervous 
reflexes. No wonder it hurts, and, even worse, bewil¬ 
ders. 

The mechanism of convertibility cannot be set up 
with a few push buttons. An elastic limited economic 
mobilization for an unlimited time in its way presents 
difficulties at least as great as those of limited warfare. 
The opposing armies in the limited war we are waging 
are in direct physical contact, and the enemy forces 
are to some extent known or knowable. We can meas¬ 
ure the percentage of war we are facing, but the per¬ 
centage of mobilization has to be determined after long 
speculation on uncertain and unknowable elements 
like the enemy’s timetable of aggression or our own ca¬ 
pacity to endure the persistent strain of a semi-war 

economy short of war. 

Not even in their wildest dreams could Mr. Wilson 
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or Mr. Johnston or Mr. DiSalle ever hope to become 
the Ridgways of the economic front—to hold the line 
they themselves have drawn, under the severest and 
most conflicting pressures, between civilian and mili¬ 
tary' production, increasing national income and de¬ 
creasing consumer goods. 

However, no sooner had the Korean War started 
than we had our economic MacArthurs, who de¬ 
manded a more sweeping mobilization and more strin¬ 
gent controls than the Administration was willing to 

handle. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. Many all-outers 
of a year ago have become exceedingly leery of war¬ 
time economic discipline. The Administration is warn¬ 
ing Congress and the country that disaster is imminent 
if the existing controls are not renewed—that, indeed, 
they must be tightened. Congress cannot now maneu¬ 
ver the President into the embarrassing situation of last 
fall, for if it rejects the controls he demands, it will have 
to take the blame for runaway inflation. 

The Administration has drawn its line, following 
hunches, compromises, and quick reckonings. Yet some 
line between wartime and peacetime economy, between 
zero and one hundred, must be held and defended. 

The internal conflict is over percentages, with po¬ 


litical groups staking their claims to power, and eco¬ 
nomic interests gambling their future gains, on the ex¬ 
pectation that the demarcation line will be shifted one 
way or the other. There is nothing scandalous if poli¬ 
ticians play politics while debating on our convertible 
mobilization, just as there is nothing scandalous if cer¬ 
tain economic interests watch out for themselves. This 
is the way a democracy works: It starts going wrong 
only when a particular group, political or economic, 
becomes too arrogant and its arrogance isn t counter¬ 
acted. 

If the conflict among economic and political forces 
is so unrelenting that no one of them becomes pre¬ 
dominant at the expense of all others, if national soli- 
daritv is strong enough at the recurrent moments of 
grave risk, then our economy will become far more 
resilient and maneuverable than we ever thought a 
free cconomv could be. The leaders of international 
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Communism have been forcing on it an increasing 
dosage of war, thinking that was the way to break it. 
It is here, in their favorite field of economics, that the 
Communist leaders will learn some day how thor- 
oughlv they have been befuddled by their own pig¬ 
headed dogmas. 

—A Reporter Editorial (July io, 1951) 
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A YEAR OF NATIONALISM: MIDDLE AND bAR LAS I 


T he difficulties we face in Europe seem almost 
trivial compared to those that recent events in 
Iran and Egypt have forced on us. In Europe there arc 
deadlocked or paralyzed Parliaments, elections in 
which the people have to choose between unpalatable 
alternatives, rulers so bedeviled by their internal oppo¬ 
nents that the best part of their energies is spent in 
clinging to their seats of power. In Europe we have 
faimers who want some form of parity or subsidy, and 
industrial systems that have to be put into higher gear 
in the interest of capital and workers alike. The poli¬ 
tics and economics of Europe can easily be described 
in terms we are familiar with: It is a job of translation, 
delicate enough yet one that is being done all the time. 

But in the Middle East we find nations whose names 
bring back remote Biblical memories—ragged nations 
for the most part, ruled by absolute monarchs, with 
still-thriving feudal aristocracies. In these old countries, 
the democratic vogue has added little more than a few 
appurtenances, called Parliaments or parties, to the old 
ceremonial of power; and twentieth-century economics 
has made its influence felt just enough to increase the 
wealth of the few and the misery of the many. 

Yet nationalism is at its rawest and wildest there. In 
Europe, the two major countries that have fought three 
deadly wars in a century are now determined to merge 
the most vital part of their economies through the 
Schuman Plan. In the Middle East, Iran and Egypt 
hug with fanatic fun' what they think is theirs, even if 
the Abadan refineries rust into heaps of scrap, and no 
more ships sail through the Suez Canal. 

Face to face with these movements, our government 
has the duty of talking plainly and acting forcefully. 
What we say and what we do must be guided by clear 
and hard principles, since we have little or no previous 


experience to fall back on. Flic first of these principles 
is that no nation has the right to behave as if it were a 
world unto itself—not even a nation whose pride has 
been long hurt. We cannot afford in the Middle East¬ 
ern—or the Far Eastern—i in uit a repeat performance 
of that tortured evolution from nationalism to interna¬ 
tionalism, from unrestrained independence to organ¬ 
ized interdependence, that the West is still going 
through at such a horribly high price. 

National independence docs not mean the right to 
set the world afire. In our days, there is no such thing as 
absolute property or absolute sovereignty. Our western 
concepts of sovereignty and of property have been re¬ 
fined over the centuries, subjected to varying degrees 
of discipline and control. Ownership of land no longer 
means ownership of the people who live on the land. 
That was the darkest kind of feudalism. The idea of 
absolute mineness that Egypt and Iran advance is about 
as feudal as their internal political orders. 

Americans still obsessed with the anticolonial com¬ 
plex like to say that every newly independent country 
is entitled to make its own mistakes and evolve in its 
own good time. The leaders of these countries, it is said, 
arc the belated equivalents of our Washingtons and 
Jcffcrsons, and this very belatedness should make us 
sympathetic rather than impatient. There is certainly 
some weight in these arguments, and certainly it would 
be insane to assume that these old and new countries 
could in short order adopt our conceptions of sov¬ 
ereignty and property. As for the Washingtons and Jef- 
fersons of the Middle East, it is worth remarking that 
they like to drive Cadillacs. 

On the other hand, if we have no choice but to bail 
out Britain in its present trials, we cannot pay for all 
the past liabilities that Britain has incurred. If the na- 
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tionalist leaders in the East—Middle and Far—are 
often so spectacularly irresponsible, it should be re¬ 
membered that not until recently did Britain awaken 

J 

to the necessity of cultivating local leadership among 
the people it ruled or controlled. We must also avoid 
any repetition of what has already happened several 
times—in India, for instance, where Britain has suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming more popular than we are with 
the people it once ruled. 

In dealing with Middle Eastern nationalist leaders, 
we can be particularly candid since we have had no 
responsibility for the past colonial or semi-colonial 
status of their countries. We are moved by the will to 
find, in every controversy, the solution which (a) is 
most compatible with the vital interests of the free 
world; and (b) will do most to improve the living 
conditions of the Middle Eastern people. 

There is no reason why, given the potential wealth 
of the old Middle Eastern states, they must remain 
forever the backwash of civilization. There is no reason 
why the Iranians should not have a better deal for the 
oil that lies buried in their land, particularly if they are 
sensible enough to take the accelerated course in twen¬ 
tieth-century civilization that we are quite willing to set 
up for them. Egypt may be a different problem, per¬ 
haps eased by the fact that since 1946, thanks to the 
wisdom of Secretary Forrestal, our fleet has been in the 
Mediterranean. 

In every step we take in the Middle East we must 
act as if we were the agent of the U.N.—not because 
the U.N. now can solve the Middle Eastern problem 
but because ultimately it will inherit any solution that 
we bring about. We must assume a large share of re- 
sponsibilities and initiative, with the knowledge that 
one day we will render an account of our actions to the 
u N.—and to the people of the Middle East. 

—A Reporter Editorial ( November 13, 195> > 


Fifty Years of Persian Oil 

r-r'HZ FIRST Middle East oil concession was granted 
1 bv Persia a half century ago. At the time Persia 
was unofficially divided into two spheres of influence. 
The fir e northern provinces were under Ru^ian con; 
trol and the rest of the country under British Persia 
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needed income but would give the English added in¬ 
centive to keep the Russians out. 

The concession was granted and at the time was 
generally considered favorable to Persia. The Persian 
government was to receive twenty thousand pounds in 
cash, stock worth a similar sum, and sixteen per cent 
of the firm's annual net profits. The British company 
was granted the exclusive oil rights in all Persia, except 
in the five northern provinces under Russian control, 
until 1961. 

It was seven years before oil was discovered and 
three more before production began in commercial 
quantities. In the interim the British strengthened their 
position locally. British soldiers and political officers 
were sent from India to the Persian oilfields to gain 
control of local tribes. By 1907 the British were so en¬ 
trenched in southern Persia that the Russians agreed 
to sign a treaty recognizing the partition of the country' 
into British and Russian spheres of influence. By 1914 
the concession had proved to be so valuable that the 
Royal Navy was eying it. 

In June, 1914, Winston Churchill introduced a bill 
in Parliament providing for the purchase by H.M. 
Government of a controlling share in the Persian oil¬ 
fields. “How else," he argued, “is the country to pro¬ 
gress except by the development of its resources and the 
gradual civilization of its distant areas? On June i"j, 
Commons provided two million pounds to purchase 
the controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Com¬ 


pany. 

After the First World War, British statesmen placed 
so high a value on Persian oil that they decided it 
would be to their interest to fill the vacuum created 
when the new Communist Russian regime withdrew 
from the five northern provinces. British troops were 
ordered into the former Russian sphere and Britain 
attempted to impose a treaty which seemed to many 
Persians a device for making the country a British pro¬ 
tectorate. The Majlis (lower house) refused to ratify 
the treaty, and in the spring of 1921 the new govern¬ 
ment of Reza Khan officially repudiated it. Persians 
were even more inflamed against the British by the 01 
company’s refusal for a time to pay royalties alleged y 
because the government had allowed local tnbes 


mae;e oil installations. 

One of the first reactions of the /^‘ an f'“ iet 
,s negotiation of a treaty of friendship with the Sov.e 
don, signed in .92.. It contained two provisions 

rich limit Iranian sovereignty to this day. g 

jssia the right to move troops into Persia ,n the 
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of attack by a third party, and it provided for a Persian 
guarantee that no concessions would be granted to a 
third party in the five northern provinces which had 
been in the Russian sphere of influence. 

Although British troops were presently withdrawn 
from Persia, after the Foreign Office had decided that 
it saw signs of stability in the new regime of Reza 
Khan, tensions between his Government and Britain 
continued. Royalties were the main subject of dispute. 
In 1932, Reza Shah’s Government calculated that the 
total amount paid by the company to Iran between 
1901 and 1932 was eleven million pounds sterling— 
exactlv half the sum that would have been due the Ira- 
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nian Treasury if the British corporation had paid Ira¬ 
nian taxes instead of royalties. 

In November, 1932, the concession was declared in¬ 
valid. Eventually the matter was brought before the 
League of Nations, but presently an agreement was 
worked out privately between Persia and Britain in¬ 
stead. A new concession was drawn up, valid for sixtv 
years, and more favorable to Iran. This is fundamen¬ 
tally the concession that has been in force until this 
year. It set a basic royalty of four shillings gold per ton 
of oil produced. In addition the company agreed to pay 
Persia twenty per cent of its profits in excels of 67 1,230 
pounds sterling. A sliding scale of dues, not to be lower 
than 1,050.000 pounds a year, was to be paid the gov¬ 
ernment. The area of the concession was cut down 
from the original 480.000 square miles, comprising 
76.4 per cent of Iran s area, to 100,000 square miles. 
The concession still exempted the companv from taxa¬ 
tion by the Iranian government. 

After the Second World War, Iran again expressed 
dissatisfaction with this agreement. In 1949, Anglo- 
Iranian offered a modification in the agreement, re¬ 
quiring Britain to make retroactive payments guaran¬ 
teeing a minimum yearly income of about $61 million 
to Iran, and nearly doubling the royalty rate. But na¬ 
tionalist sentiment had become so violent that the 
agreement was never ratified. Agitation against the 
foreigners, led by right-wing and pro-Soviet groups, 

burst into demands for expropriation and nationaliza¬ 
tion. 

Premier Ali Razmara, who had taken office in June, 
1950, and was pushing a moderate program of eco¬ 
nomic and political reform, was against nationaliza¬ 
tion. He explained that the country could not raise the 
billion dollars required to buy out the British. None of 
the 70,000 Iranians employed by the company had the 
technical experience required to run the industry. Even 


if Iran took over the fields, he argued, it had no tankers 
and no sales organization to dispose of the oil in foreign 
markets. Despite Razmara’s arguments and a British 
offer to split the profits in half with Iran, agitation 
continued. On March 15, eight days after Razmara 
had been assassinated by a religious fanatic, the Majlis 
unanimously passed a bill approving nationalization in 
principle. At the end of April the Majlis and the Senate 
sanctioned the nationalization of A.I.O.C.'s holdings. 

Despite the substantial percentage of government 
revenue derived from oil income in several Middle 
East countries (5.1 in Lebanon, 11.5 in Iraq, 15.0 in 
Iran, 49.3 in Saudi Arabia), nationalist sentiment is 
pushing their governments toward demands for a much 
larger share of the profits from this oil, their main 
source of wealth. Many nationalists claim that there is 
enough natural wealth in the area to raise the abys¬ 
mally low standard of living and to bring the Middle 
East into the twentieth century'. Last December, the 
Arabian-Amcrican Oil Company (Aramco) was the 
first Middle East oil company to surrender to local 
taxation. It signed an agreement with Saudi Arabia to 
pay a tax that will make the Arabian government’s 
total income from Aramco equal to one-half the net 
operating income of the company. The arrangement is 
retroactive to the beginning of 1950. Arabia’s oil rev¬ 
enues for last year are to be increased from about $fio 
million under the old agreement to about $90 million 
under the new one. At the present rates of production 
this will ensure Arabia an oil income in 1951 of over 
$100 million. 

The new Aramco agreement was partly responsible 
for this year’s outcry in Iran, and lias opened the eyes 
of other Arab nationalists. But instead of pressing for 
more generous concessions, most of these leaders have 
increased their insistence upon outright nationalization. 
Demands for nationalization arc already being heard 
in other Middle Eastern parliaments, and the same 
Iranian nationalists who pushed through nationaliza¬ 
tion in that country are insisting that the wells of 
Bahrein Island, in the Persian Gulf, now run by U. S. 
companies, belong to Iran. 

But meanwhile Iran’s plans for actually operating 
the Anglo-Iranian fields when they are taken over 
remain so murky as to be almost unintelligible, and 
many Iranians are expressing indifference as to whether 
production drops considerably after nationalization or 
not. Should Russia move in, it would not have for sev¬ 
eral years either the tankers to transport the oil or the 
engineering resources to pipe it to the U.S.S.R. So the 
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end result may be that much of the oil will remain safe 
under the Iranian soil—where it was in 1901. 

The final question that the nationalists must answer 
is an even tougher one: Will local ownership of the 
fields actually fulfill their avowed ultimate purpose of 
raising abysmal living standards and modernizing com¬ 
pletely primitive agriculture? Only recently—and un¬ 
der British and American pressure—have the oil profits 
of Iran, Iraq, or Saudi Arabia been used for irrigation 
systems, fertilizer, plows, and tractors. The feudal land- 
owners retain their palaces and Cadillacs; most of the 
peasants retain only the wooden plows that they were 
using in 1901. 

—Don Peretz ( June 12, 1951) 


Nkrumah of the Gold Coast 


T he new and sometimes terrible emotions that 
have changed the Far East have reached Africa. 
The most significant African in Africa today is no 
longer a great paramount chief ruling over an ancient 
tribe; he is a middle-aged man demanding complete 
self-government for a British colony. 

His name is Kwame Nkrumah; his title, Leader of 
Government Business in the Crown Colony of the Gold 
Coast. He is something wholly new in Africa an 
African chosen by the whole of his people irrespective 
of minor tribal loyalties. He controls an effective and 
dignified government, and is setting a precedent that 
will be observed wherever Africans have any access to 
education and any chance of expressing political opin- 


ions. 

The Gold Coast is a square of territory under the 
great western shoulder of Africa, shaped arbitrarily by 
foreign treatymakers. Even with the Ashanti and 
Northern Territories and Togoland, it is hardly larger 
than Great Britain and has only four million inhabit¬ 
ants. But after Malaya, it is the most valuable of all 
Britain’s overseas dependencies; for it produces not 
only gold and strategic minerals but more than half the 

world’s supply of cocoa as well. 

Here there is none of the degrading poverty that you 

can find in any street in the Far East. The cocoa- 
grown bv African farmers, and by law no European 
may do anything but lease land, though European 
control most of the trade, the gold mines, and almost 
all the industry. Young Africans chosen by miss.on- 
aries as well as the hereditary leaders, have been com 
• n " t’o England for university education for more than 


three generations. Missionaries—particularly the Meth¬ 
odists—have for years run a group of first-rate second¬ 
ary schools where a minority have received their ad¬ 
vanced education. Today Africans sit wigged and 
gowned as High Court judges. They occupy high places 
in the civil service. The Gold Coast is the most ad¬ 
vanced colony south of the Sahara—which means 
Negro Africa—and is probably the most prosperous. 
Today it is also the most discontented and the most de¬ 
manding of change. 

Before the war it was, from the British point of view, 
the ideal colony. Nothing ever happened there. A man 
spent his service dealing with chiefs and their councils, 
administering justice, trying to find enough money to 
build another road or a hospital, and he sat on his ve¬ 
randa in the evening while the sun went down into a 
showy decline and sipped his drink, and it all seemed 
as if it would go on for ever and ever. But since the 
war, more than thirty Africans have died in public dis¬ 
orders; there have been strikes and riots and looting, 
all conducted against a background of nationalist think¬ 
ing. The governed have withdrawn their consent. 

Nkrumah is not the first African to step forward as a 
national leader. In the nineteenth century there were 
the warrior kings of the Zulus and the Ashanti who 
fought with spears against the encroachments of the 
British and the Boers in South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Guinea Coast. In 1919 a Nyasalander called Clem¬ 
ents Kadalie succeeded in organizing a nation-wide 
union of African workers in South Africa, but himself 
destroyed it by corruption and a sort of spiteful short¬ 
sightedness. Now, under the present South African 
Government, such groups have lost their chance. The 
one thing that all Africans who tried to lead their peo¬ 
ple during the past century had in common was dismal 


failure. . 

But Nkrumah is a new sort of African nationalist. 

Todav his continent, which up to now has been re¬ 
garded merely as a field for exploitation, missionary 
activities, and exploration, has begun to make demands 
of its own at a time when its empty spaces and raw 
materials are needed as never before. In that comment 
Nkrumah now occupies almost the same sort of pos.- 


1 that Nehru occupies in his. 

rhis desire for African self-rule can be seen mos 
,rlv in the British colonies because that .s where > 
, most chance to express itself. The most d.sconten 
tot expressed where there is the mostinjustice. A 
st a degree of liberty is necessary for that, and t 
tin colo^es in Africa are still preserved in a sort 
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old imperial aspic; they are well administered, but with 
no latitude for political expression on the part of 
the Africans. So the conflicts take place in British 
Africa. . . . 

The Gold Coast does not have self-government yet. 
The governor still has wide powers of veto, but it is vir¬ 
tually impossible for him to use them without destroy¬ 
ing the whole edifice of government. Nkrumah and his 
Ministers control the budget and make the laws. Half 
the Assembly is still elected by chiefs and traditional 
tribal organizations, but enough of them back the Con¬ 
vention Peoples Party to give Nkrumah a safe working 
majority. For the first time since the white men came 
to the continent with their guns and Bibles, an African 
colony has an African government. . . . 

The rest of Africa will not remain inert forever. 
There is now a chance that the West mav win a scries 

4 

of firm and voluntary friends there rather than the 

4 

open enemies and querulous neutrals such as we have 
in the Far East. At present the change in Africa is 
under the control of the man named Kwame Nkru¬ 
mah. 

—Patrick O'Donovan (September 18. 1051) 


Indo-China: the Eleventh Hour 

A N July 11, a steaming day in Saigon, General of 
W the Army Jean de Lattre de Tassigny took time 
off from the bitter, costly, and inconclusive battle 
French and colonial troops have been waging for 
nearly six years against Communist-led forces in the 
jungles of Indo-China to address the graduating class 
of a local high school. The general’s speech, a printed 
version of which was afterward liberally distributed by 
French information officials, was significantly entitled. 
“A Call to Vietnamese Youth.” In the course of it, de 
Lattre, who is both a fine showman and a fine general, 
informed the young Vietnamese: “Not since the cru¬ 
sades has France launched upon such an unselfish un¬ 
dertaking” as the present war it wages in Indo-China. 

A few days later, as I sat with the general in the 
Saigon palace where he performs his" dual job as 
French High Commissioner to Indo-China and army 
chief, he spoke with deep conviction of the role he be¬ 
lieves the French are now playing in the Orient. He 
reiterated his crusade concept, logically projecting 
Moscow and Peking as the double enemy and posing 
h,s own troops in the front line against Communism in 
Southeast Asia. He went further, insisting there wasn’t 


an ounce of self-interest left in French aims or in any 
French intentions. 

“We have abandoned entirely our colonial position,” 
he told me. “You must believe me, the work we arc 
doing here is for the salvation of the Vietnamese.” 

As I listened to de Lattre, whose only son had re¬ 
cently been killed in a northern battle, it seemed to me 
the general’s tragedy was more than personal, that he 
brought into relief the whole sorry psychological con¬ 
flict of the French in Indo-China. Unfortunately, it is 
also an American tragedy, for the prestige we have lost 
in all of Asia since August, 1945, by identifying our¬ 
selves with the French struggle may, in the final reck¬ 
oning, prove even more cataclysmic than the actual loss 
of Indo-China itself. 

I was convinced, as de Lattre spoke, every now and 
then closing his eyes and lifting his long, high-browed, 
and almost ecclesiastic head, that he believed cvcrv- 

4 

thing he said implicitly. His own role in the fight 
against Communist imperialism was clear. He did, in¬ 
deed, feel himself a crusader. But the trouble was that 
in addressing both the youth of Vietnam and myself he 
was speaking out of context, with that strange anach¬ 
ronistic quality that is somehow inherently French 
today, a mixture of revolutionary nostalgia, lost or in¬ 
jured pride, and carefully guarded confusion. He was, 
above all, forgetting the whole shabby French effort, 
since 1945, to hang on, to denv that colonialism was 
bankrupt, or that it could not somehow be satisfac¬ 
torily “altered to deny, thereby, Philippine, Indian, 
Burmese, and Indonesian post-war independence. 

To begin with, the Vietnamese just don’t believe in 
the “salvation” the so-called French “crusade” offer? 
them. Even now, with the Chinese Communists menac¬ 
ing their northern borders, the only slogan that still 
means anything to the people of Vietnam is independ¬ 
ence. . . . 

There have been so many talks and conferences dur¬ 
ing the past five years that the fact that the Pau conces¬ 
sions to the French-sponsored regime of Emperor Bao 
Dai were considerably greater than anything the 
French once offered Communist leader Ho Chi Minh 
means little or nothing. . . . 

Through all of Vietnam, the whole tentative reac¬ 
tion of the people to French “generosity” and to the 
government of Bao Dai is one vast, weary shrug. The 

weakness of Bao Dai himself remains the basic cause of 
this halting support. . . . 

But Bao Dai is only part of the storv. The Cabinet 
of suave, untroubled Prime Minister Tran Van Huu 
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has been shuffled several times, but still doesn't repre¬ 
sent anything like a cross section of the country. It con¬ 
tains no invigorating northerners—the one good man 
it could have had, Nguyan Hu Tri, former Governor 
of North Vietnam, was forced to relinquish the Defense 
Ministry before he even began to work because he felt 
himself hedged in by appointees he hadn't approved. 
Most Cabinet members are southern Vietnamese 
(South Vietnam used to be the colony of Cochin- 
China, the hub of colonial wealth). Tran Van Huu 
himself is a French citizen, and his Ministers are pre- 
dominantlv French-weaned property owners or profes¬ 
sional men with no political experience. The few real 
independent leaders, such as Governor Tri and a lib¬ 
eral Catholic spokesman, Ngo Din Dziem, have chosen 
to exile themselves in Paris, America, or Hong Kong. 

It is apparent that only the infusion of new blood 
can save the Bao Dai government, can make of it the 
trulv non-French, independent force it must be in order 
to draw popular support away from the Communist 
Victminh. For another of the harsh facts of life in 
Indo-China today is that by far the most popular na¬ 
tional figure is still that old revolutionary, Ho Chi 
Minh. Thin, ascetic, wispy bearded. Ho remains one 
of the most magnetic revolutionary figures of our time. 
If there were an election today, he would win hands 
down, for his long record as an international Com¬ 
munist would assuredly not scare off the millions of 
Vietnamese who regard him as the only man who has 
constantly fought for that one vital, irreplaceable thing 
—independence. ... 

The Vietminh today controls about two-thirds of the 
Vietnam countrvside, including the vital Chinese fron¬ 
tier area in the north. There are six sectors, in touch bv 
courier and for two hours a day by radio. Each sector 
is run bv a committee responsible to the Tang Bo, the 
Central Committee. Subcommittees extend to the low¬ 
est village, and nine-tenths of their members are now 


Communists. 

One of the Vietminh’s strongest points all along has 
been its literacy program-it has taught a simple script, 
the Quoc Nu, to seventy per cent of the people 
thereby making them more susceptible to Vietminh 
propaganda (old women are not permitted to go to 
market unless they can read a few words on a blac - 
board). Chinese and Russian are now also being taught 
to soldiers and political worker and comradeship 
with China is constantly stressed. As was the ca 
toward the end of the Communist revolution n Ch,n 
anti-Americanism is accentuated by the Vietminh to- 


day as much if not more than anti-French propaganda. 
Bao Dai is pictured as our puppet even more than as 
France's. 

The program of the Lao Dong Party clearly shows 
the influence of Chinese Communism. A “people’s de¬ 
mocracy'’ on “the road to Socialism" that must “pass 
through several stages” is projected. The platform says: 
“Vietnam is an outpost of the democratic camp in 
Southeast Asia. . . . The leading class in the Viet¬ 
namese revolution is the working class. . . . The 
liberation war of the Vietnamese people is a people’s 
war, a nation-wide, mortal, and long-drawn-out war. 
It must pass through three stages: a defensive stage, an 
attrition stage, and a counter-offensive stage.” . . . 

The big question, of course, is how much military 
assistance the Chinese will give. The extent of Chinese 
Communist aid to the Vietminh to date is pretty well 
determined. The equivalent of three regular-size Viet¬ 
minh divisions have been fully equipped with weapons 
and ammunition, including American guns and bullets 
seized bv the Chinese Reds from the Kuomintang dur- 
ing the Chinese civil war; some additional medium and 
heavy materiel, including artillery pieces and mortars, 
engineering and communications equipment, has been 
donated. At least three training camps for Vietminh 
soldiers have been set up in Kunnan and Kwangsi 
Provinces, and perhaps on the Island of Hainan and in 
Manchuria, where, it is reported, both Chinese and 
Russian technicians are training potential Vietminh 
pilots. A Chinese “volunteer” staff of about five thou¬ 
sand now operates with Victminh troops in Indo- 

China. ... 

In spite of stepped-up U. S. military aid to Indo- 
China under the current $300-$400-million program, 
the French have not succeeded markedly in turning the 
tide of the war, although General de Lattre has revital¬ 
ized the morale of the French and colonial forces in 
the north and has created a vastly improved, if still 


ed, defense system. ... 

Against the Victminh strength today—generally esti- 
ated at a hundred thousand well-armed regulars, a 
mdred thousand well-armed irregulars, and perhaps 
quarter of a million partially armed and well-organ- 
■d guerrillas, available for everything from digging 
istruction ditches on roads to providing intelligence 
,d making food forays-de Lattre has some , 70,000 

DODS including about 100,000 soldiers from m 
Zn France,^among them Algerians and Foreign 
: gionnaires as well as Frenchmen. It remains a mo - 
v armv that is difficult to control and that 
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guilty, according to first-hand evidence obtained by 
correspondents, of acts of terrorism and cruelty. 

Dc Lattre's immediate problem is the creation of a 
native army of Vietnamese, supposed to total 120,000 
in one year. The fact that western European defense 
requirements preclude the further dispatch of troops 
from France emphasizes the need for Vietnamese re¬ 
placements, which, in some of the outfits I saw march 
through the streets of Hanoi on Bastille Day, July 14. 
already total fifty per cent of strength. U.S. advisers 
and equipment (which is nearly a hundred per cent of 
what the French are using) arc helping speed the job 
of training a native army, but much is still to be done 

and there remains the constant, week-bv-week threat 

/ 

of full-scale Chinese Communist “volunteer” participa¬ 
tion in the war, which could deal a death blow, at least 
up north. 

If that happened, and Hanoi and Haiphong fell, the 
best that could be expected would be a quick retreat to 
the narrow central belt of Indo-China, a good moun¬ 
tainous defense line that stretches across the countrv 
through Hue, the capital of Central Vietnam (formerly 
Annam ). Here would evolve the new “38th parallel,” 
and here the second chapter of the Asian war that 
could prelude a third world conflict might take place, 
with U.S. and Chinese Communist troops again the 
chief antagonists. 

Americas role today is thus already irrevocably 
adumbrated by military considerations and develop¬ 
ments that are the result of Mao's victory in China and 
of the Korean War. We are forced, militarily at least, 
to work hand in glove with Bao Dai and the French in 
Indo-China. But in Indo-China, through the $70.5- 
million three-year eca program, the most advanced 
non-military U.S. cfTort in all Asia today, we arc also 
making an earnest cfTort to disassociate ourselves from 
the French and to work directly with the Vietnamese 

people. It's a good program, and the French don't like 
it. 

Robert Shapi.en {October 2, 


FAR EAST 

only for Gandhi but for the dancing holy man and the 
distance India must come from superstition and a para¬ 
lyzing past. He had cause to weep. After two months in 
India, I think it must take more courage to be an en¬ 
lightened leader in modern India than to be anything 
else on earth. . . . 

'I he modern Republic of India is dedicated to the 
western notion of altering the environment rather than 
submitting to it. It is committed to the reclamation of 
the silted-up rivers, the building of an iiulustri.il ma¬ 
chine, and the creation of agricultural self-sufifu ienev 
in a land always synonymous with famine, a land, 
moreover, whose cost of living has risen four hundred 
per cent since 1939. Lacking technicians, money, and 
experience, torn by a dozen internal tcndenc ies that the 
newspapers repeatedly and rather fondly call “fissipa- 
rous,” caught between the two great power blocs, 
India is still bent on a social and economic change 
comparable to Russia's after 1 1 7. It distrusts the- na¬ 
tions that might help it, while it persists in regarding 
without great alarm the nation that could swallow it. 
Finally, it aspires to be the hub of Asia and the bridge 
between Asia and the re«t of the world. 

All these elements, tossed into the bottomless tarpot 
of India’s poverty, have brought the nation to a pe¬ 
culiarly smoky boil. Trying to find a united and feasible 
course of action among all the contradiction' is what 
makes so many Indians irascible in their politics. It 
leads other Indians, in the traditional Indian wav. to 
turn away. . . . 

How much pro-Communist feeling is there in India? 

Plenty, especially among intellectuals. It is not always 

actively pro-Russian. It is often simply pro-Marx, and 

sometimes it is quaintly combined with a vague hostility 

to Russia s expansionism. But fairlv frequently, in spite 

of the suppression of the party in some Indian states, 

it is frankly made in Moscow, and its positions and 

arguments and epithets all wear the appropriate look of 

mass production with interchangeable, smoothly fitting 
parts. ... 


India: Crowds , Resignation, Doubt 

At Mahatma Gandhi's cremation, according to an 
American newspaperwoman, a half-naked holy 
man seized a palm branch and did a grotesque, pos¬ 
turing dance around the pyre. The newspaperwoman 
glanced at Jawaharlal Nehru, close at hand, and saw 
his face streaming with tears. She thought he wept not 


It has been our cumulative impression, corroborated 
by a number of experienced newspapermen, that many 
Indian intellectuals stand almost exactly where nianv 
American intellectuals stood during the mid-1930’s. 
Disgust with democratic inefficiency or graft is part of 
the pattern, as is the liberal's impatience for real social 
reform. Many Indians cannot quite believe vet that 
Russia has totally betrayed the human credulity and 
hope that the revolution first inspired. They cling to 
the old fiction that liberalism and Communism arc nat- 
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ural allies, different degrees of the same thing. They 
have not yet counted up the victims of Communism 
and found that the first to go are always the liberals, 
trade-unionists, progressives, and moderate socialists. 

They look at Asia, at the nationalist independence 
movements with which as Asians and recent revolu¬ 
tionaries they are in sympathy, and find Russia ap¬ 
parently supporting them. The nations which insist 
that Russia is only waiting to swallow these countries 
as soon as they are “liberate'd” are all, says the Indian, 
supporting the forces of the old imperialisms. Most of 
the Indians we talked with who showed signs of waver¬ 
ing toward Communism were convinced that adopting 
Communism did not mean domination by Russia, and 
some even vet insist that Mao is his own man. . . . 

It is the internal problems, rather than invasion or 
infiltration, that make many journalists guess that 
India has a fifty-fifty chance of going Communist. Dis¬ 
appointment in the acomplishments of democracy, the 
temptation of the Big Promise to a people politically 
ignorant, abysmally poor and conditioned to following 
strong leaders, might bring them to the point where 
they would think there was nothing to lose and per¬ 
haps a little rice to gain. One of the biggest reasons why 
the latent sympathy has not yet crystallized as a politi¬ 
cal movement for power is that there is no Communist 
leadership of any stature in India, certainly no one even 

remotely approaching Nehru. ... 

The fabled cultural leadership of India over all 
South and Southeast Asia is, from our observation, 
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hardly further out of the blueprint stage than most of 
India's reclamation projects. Though Indian culture 
anciently fertilized Burma, Siam, Indonesia, and even 
China, there is little evidence that any large exchange 
of students or arts or publications is yet taking place. 
The education of most of the youth in all those coun¬ 
tries is going on in the West or in western terms. India 
itself has only the English language to use for cultural 
interchange with most of Southeast Asia. The Colombo 
Plan, to tie Southeast and South Asia closer economi¬ 
cally, is a Commonwealth matter that owes more to 
Australian than to Indian initiative. India seems too 
engrossed with its internal problems and with the press¬ 
ing world situation to take many steps toward cultural 
leadership in Asia. 

Devadas Gandhi, the Mahatma’s son and managing 
editor of the Hindustan Times, summed it up when we 
were discussing the effects of the multi-lingual pro¬ 
gram. Indians must learn at least three languages 
Hindi, one of the regional vernaculars, and English 
—in order to function as effectively educated men, 
and I was dubious about the effects on Indian litera¬ 
ture. “Then literature will have to wait,” Gandhi said. 

The food problem won’t wait; the irrigation and 
power problems won’t wait; the Russians and the Chi¬ 
nese won't wait; the critics of the Congress won’t wait; 
the emaciated farmers of Bengal and Bihar won t wait 
forever. There is very grave danger that too many 
Indians will decide that democracy will have to wait. 

—Wallace Stegner (February 20 , 195 0 
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A YEAR OF ELECTIONS: BRITAIN, 


FRANCE, ITALY, GERMANY 


The Long Election Night 

T his is the voting season in France and Italy, 
and the first rounds of Italian municipal elections 
have already taken place. The returns are, to say the 
least, disturbing. We thought that, mostly as a result 
of the Marshall Plan, the Communists and their allies 
had lost ground in continental Europe. Now we learn 
that in the kev industrial areas of northern Italv over 

4 4 

thirty-five per cent of the electorate have voted the 
Communist or fellow-traveler tickets—a gain of about 
four per cent since the general election of 1948. In 

these three vears, the nco-Fascists too have made sur- 

# 

prising headway. 

Rather rudelv, we are reminded that the curvature 
of the earth, the differences in standards of living, the 
comparative distances from Russia breed various and 
sometimes opposite political attitudes among the peo¬ 
ple of the Atlantic alliance. The ocean can be flown in 
a few hours and the free governments on both sides are 
trying to synchronize their effort for the common de¬ 
fense. But things happen in Europe that have little or 
no equivalent over here. In Europe, large masses of 
workers, even if organized in anti-Communist trade 
unions, call themselves Marxists. The hand that marks 
the ballot is often prompted only by the hope of getting 
a more decent reward from the work it does on its job 
—when there is a job. 

Of course, in our country too, the farmers, the trade- 
unionists, every group of voters consider their pocket- 
books. ^ et traditionally they do not seek for radical 
remedies as do people whose lives hover around the 
subsistence level. Walking through a continental train, 
the tra\eler is struck by the difference, even in physical 


appearance, between the people crowded onto the 
wooden benches of the third class and those lounging 
on the red-plush scats of the first. It is as if two nations, 
to use Disraeli's phrase, were living in one. . . . 

The people of western Europe to whom our govern¬ 
ment has given so much assistance arc free to proclaim 
that they don t like us or our assistance. We cannot 
threaten or bribe them, for these people are enjoying 
in its extreme form the freedom that our country wants 
to sec expanded and strengthened abroad. If they turn 
us down, we lose allies—just when we need them most. 

Actually, Europe is our political frontier. It is the 
outpost—facing the cncmv, threatened from inside and 
outside—of the order we champion. If we lo^c the 
political battle there, our own freedoms are likely to be 
menaced from outside and inside. 

Europe is the left wing of our system, the substitute 
for that Left we haven't got in our countrv. 

We can onlv wait for the returns of these European 
elections with an apprehension that comes from some¬ 
thing deeper than a sporting interest. It is like election 
night here at home, when the first returns start trickling 
in but no one is yet sure about the trend. But this elec¬ 
tion night will last weeks and even months. 

The greatest danger is perhaps not one of left- and 
right-wing landslides in Europe but of stalemates—the 
danger of a near equilibrium between irreconcilable 
forces that does not allow the formation of effective 
democratic governments, the danger of equal pressure 
from both extremes that strangles the forces in the mid¬ 
dle. These stalemates of one sort or the other arc a form 
of creeping paralysis that threatens nearly the entire 
non-Communist world—including the United States. 

—A Reporter Editorial (June 26, 795/) 
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EUROPE’S ELECTIONS, 1951 


Great Britain 

At the start of 1951, Clement Attlee was Labour Prime 
Minister of Britain. Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin re¬ 
signed in March and was succeeded by Herbert Morri¬ 
son. Bevin's death on April 14 was a severe loss to the 
party. It was followed by a revolt of the Left wing of 
the Labour Cabinet against the Government’s rearma¬ 
ment policy. Ancurin Bevan, Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Harold Wilson, President of the Board 
of Trade, and John Freeman, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Supply, resigned. 

On September 19 Mr. Attlee called for a general 
election to be held October 25. Despite the fact that the 
elections resulted in a virtual stalemate (the Labour 
vote actually increased from 13,296,000 in 1950 to 13,- 
912,000 in 1931), Winston Churchill and the Conserva¬ 
tives, who trailed the Labour vote by 191,000, were 
returned to power with 26 more scats in Commons than 
Labour. 


Party 


Popular Vote 


% Change in 
Proportion of Total 
Vote Since 
1950 Election 


tion in the Schuman Plan early in 1952. The test on 
German integration in a European army, also opposed 
by the Social Democrats, was still to come. 

France 

In France, as in Britain, 1951 brought no radical cure 
to a situation of virtual stalemate. Center coalition Gov¬ 
ernments, resisting, harassed, and to a great degree 
paralyzed by pressure from Right and Left, precariously 
clung to power. Only the continued presence of Robert 
Schuman as Foreign Minister through the year provided 
some semblance of continuity. In February, Premier 
Rene Pleven’s Cabinet fell, and was succeeded in March, 
after the usual laborious discussions, by a Cabinet 
headed by the moderate Henri Queuillc. Indecisive elec¬ 
tions in June showed a trend to the Right, and Queuille 
resigned in July. Once again, August 8, Pleven returned 
to power. The National Assembly approved his conduct 
of affairs by votes of confidence (November and Decem¬ 
ber) but by the year’s end it was clear that his position 
was insecure. 


Party 


Popular Vote 


Conservative 

13,72 1,000 

+ 4-7 



Labour 

13,912,000 

+ 2.4 


5,038,587 

Liberal 

724,000 

-6.6 

Communists 

Communist 

22,000 

—0.2 

Socialists (Left 

2,764,210 

Others 

177,000 

28.556,000 

-03 

Center) 

M.R.P.—Popular 



r /c Change 

Republican Move¬ 
ment (Catholic 



Party 

No. of Seats 

Center) 

2 , 353,544 

in Commons 

in Proportion 

R.G.R.—Left Re¬ 


Conservative 

Labour 

Liberal 

Communist 

Others 

321 

295 

6 

+ 3-4 
- 3-1 

—0.5 

publican Rally 
(Center) 

Independents and 

2,194.213 

3 

+0.1 

Moderates (Right 
Center) 

R.P.F.—De Gaulle’s 

2 . 496,570 


625 


Rally of the 

French People 

4 ,1 34,885 

West Germany 



(Right) 

There were no 

national elections in 

West Germany, 


18.982,009 


Vc Change in 
Proportion of Total 
Vote Since 
1946 Election 


—02.1 


- 03-4 


-14.1 


—00.9 


+00.3 


but local contests were neia in uwa ..... 

Rhineland-Palatinate, and Bremen. In the first, a sharp 
rightward swerve found the Socialist Reichspartci 
(neo-Nazi) ranking fourth with eleven per cent of the 
votes, while the Christian Democratic Union polled 23.8 
per cent and the Social Democrats received thirty-three 
per cent. In the Rhineland-Palatinate election, where 
the Schuman Plan was the issue, Christian Democrats 
(for the plan) received 39.2 per cent of the vote and the 
Social Democrats (against) polled thirty-four P er ccnt > 
the Communists failed to cany- five per cent and thus 
lost their scats. In the Bremen elections the Social Dem- 
ocrats were victorious, but the Socialist Reichsparte, 
made a strong showing, running fourth with 7-7 per 
cent of the vote, just behind the Christian Democrats. 

On the national level, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
remained head of the coalition Government and added 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs to his duties. H 
party was beaten in the Bremen vote but won in the 
Rhineland-Palatinate balloting. In spile: of strong op- 
position by Kurt Schumacher s Social Democrats, it ap 
peared that Parliament would ratify German part.cipa- 


-f 20.1 


Italy 

Premier Alcidc de Gaspcri weathered 1931 as head of 
a coalition Government in Italy. He and the Cabinet, 
his sixth since 1945, resigned in July as a result of crit¬ 
icism from his Christian Democratic Party against 
several Ministers. He formed a new Government, how¬ 
ever, and the Chamber of Deputies approved his 
seventh Cabinet on August 9. Elections to municipal and 
provincial councils in northern and central Italy and 
a few southern provinces and to the Regional Asscmb > 
in Sicily showed: 

Party Popular Vote 


Communist Bloc 

6,427,000 

Christian Demo¬ 


cratic coalition 


(Center) 

6 , 495 ,ooo 

Italian Social 


Movement 


(neo-Fascist) 

867,022 


c /c Change in 
Proportion of Total 
Vote Since 
1948 Election 

+ 5-9 
— 1 7-7 
+ 3-8 
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YEAR OF ELECTIONS: BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY, GERMANY 


The Decisive Election 


exposed to temptations that human nature in any lati¬ 
tude or set of circumstances could scarcely resist. 1 hey 


^ NC e more a national political contest has ended 
W in a draw, and only thanks to an electoral system 
that magnified a slight shift of popular opinion is some¬ 
thing like a Conservative majority now running the 
British Government. This surging and ebbing of op¬ 
posing political forces around the fifty-yard line is by 
no means peculiar to contemporary Britain. Indeed, 
Britain is a lucky country, for its big parties are both 
democratic. There are nations in western Europe cut 
nearly in half, with an unsteady democratic coalition 
on one side and a potential “people's democracy” on 
the other. 

This curse of half-and-half—this actual or threat¬ 
ened deadlock that makes governments hang to power 
by their fingertips rather than grasp it firmly—afflicts 
different countries in different ways. In some, it pro¬ 
duces almost complete paralysis of government; in 
others, it merely impedes the government's freedom of 
action. In continental Europe it is supposedly produced 
by too many parties, or by that obnoxious contrivance 
of democratic fundamentalism, proportional represen¬ 
tation, or bv the subversive influence of Communism. 

4 

But Britain doesn't suffer from these diseases any more 
than we do. And let's not forget our own stalemate: 
the conflict between the Administration and its motley 

4 

opponents that stifles our country's fight against inter¬ 
national Communism and domestic inflation. 

There must be some common causes for this epi¬ 
demic of popular indecisiveness that has reached even 
the most robust of the democracies. The people can 
answer only the questions, choose between the alterna¬ 
tives, that the political parties put to them. In Britain, 
where the two-party system lives up to textbook per¬ 
fection, we sec in the clearest form a trend which is to 
be found in all contemporary democracies. The al¬ 
ternatives put to the voter are at the same time too 
broad and generic, and so personal, so related to his 
private life, as to border on indiscretion. In Britain, 
socialism and free enterprise are the two heralded ide¬ 
ologies, both of them so big and difficult to realize in 
their theoretical purity that most citizens cannot help 
being baffled and dismayed. Certainly the British voter 
knows that the railroads are not running any better 
now that they have been nationalized. But he is told 
that the choice he makes at the polls will affect his 
job, his diet, and his false teeth. 

When a party can claim the credit for social-security 
checks or for medical assistance, then its politicians are 


cannot help letting the citizen know that a vote against 
them is a vote against Santa Claus. 

As a matter of fact, Labour's right to the Santa 
Claus role in Britain is rather doubtful, just as our 
arch-conservatives arc not particularly well informed 
when they single out British social legislation as a hor¬ 
rible example of “socialism and “statism in action. 
Actually, the wartime Churchill Government acknowl¬ 
edged and endorsed the pattern of equality that for 
five years was forced on the British people by Hitler s 
war. Death, or the constant threat of it, has a very 
equalitarian impact on a nation that faces it as bravely 
as Britain did. The Labour Government codified and 
extended the rights that Britons started enjoying and 
certainly earned in the sleepless nights and the harassed 

days of the blitz and of the V-bombs. They are a na- 

/ * 

tion of veterans—a circumstance that our own politi¬ 
cians, never deaf to veterans' appeals, should easily 
understand. 

The British know, of course, that their new rights 
have become imbedded in the constitution of the land. 
In the same way, it is inconceivable that the social- 
set uritv measures introduced by the Roosevelt and the 
Truman Administrations would be repealed by any 
Republican majority. But it just so happens that many 
people who early in a campaign play with the idea of 
voting against the party of social reform decide, when 
Election Day arrives, not to take any chances. This 
condition of things makes for stuffy ruling parties, un¬ 
willing to acquire new ideas or to revise their wavs of 
doing things. It makes for conservatism—even if it is 
the conservatism of the parties that used to stand on 
the Left. Indeed, the old Ton 1 leaders must have an 
exceptional hold on the people to have won even so 
tenuous and precarious a victory. 


Hardening of the opposite political forces is far from 
being the only cause of the political stalemates. Dur¬ 
ing the recent campaign, the British voters were told 
about cloudy ideologies or reforms that cannot be re¬ 
pealed; they were told that their pocketbook or their 
glasses were at stake. But they were not given a choice 
between alternative solutions as to how to clo^c the 
dollar gap or how to bring exports and imports into 
balance without further lowering their standard of liv- 
,n S- The electorate could not vote on these questions, 
for the candidates themselves did not know how to an¬ 
swer them. Yet these are the questions on which the 
immediate destiny of England depends. For the truth is 
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that none of the basic problems of any nation can be 
tackled—much less solved—in terms of national poli¬ 
tics. 

The politicians do not like to tell the people this fact, 
for they would rather not face it themselves. They go 
on running their business as usual, pre-empting all pos¬ 
sible positions in the political spectrum, from platitude 
to near-dream. The British politicians have figured out 
a variety of solutions to their people's plight, ranging 
all the way from the hope of an American loan as usual 
to the mirage of a fabulous, cockeyed position on the 
Far Left between Tito and Stalin. But neither the most 
hardened Conservative nor the most extreme Bevanite 
has told the bare truth: that elections conducted within 


of the campaign will be stated in terms at the same 
time too vague and too personal—with the truth 
omitted. The party that has been in power for twenty 
years can once more ask its reward for the benefits that 
a very large number of citizens have received during its 
Administration. The other party has taken up the battle 
cry of the fight against socialism, or, according to a cer¬ 
tain vicious lunatic fringe, Communism—Communism 
in government, of course. And so with the old game go¬ 
ing on as if it were just another Presidential year, we 
may be deafened with tirades against creeping socialists 
and economic Bourbons. In the electoral frenzy, there 
is a danger that the American people may not hear 
much about the main fact: that it is up to them and 


the framework of the present national institutions, with 
so many supranational forces affecting the people's life, 
and over which the people have no control, can solve 
very little. The people feel this. Their verdict is inde¬ 
cisive. Perhaps because they sense that there isn't 
much, if anything, that they can decide about what 
matters most. And the people are right. 

An election is coming up that must not end in a 
draw. The man who will be elected President of the 
United States in 1952 will be the head of the only 
democratic nation that still has power of initiative and 
decision. It is fortunate that at the head of Britain there 
is now a statesman whose political skill may somehow 
compensate for the weakness of his country and of his 
partv—although we can be certain that for whatever 
personal sendee he may render to the allied cause 
Winston Churchill will charge us rather high brokerage 
fees. But our leadership cannot be farmed out—not 
even to Winston Churchill. It must come from the 
elected and responsible head of the American nation. 

The politicians, of course, would like to do their job 
as usual. This is just another Presidential year to most 
of them. Why should they worry if so many of the elec¬ 
tions in the democratic countries end with the people 
lined up on the 49-51 edge? The politicians’ concern 
with foreign peoples in a Presidential year is strict \ 
limited to the so-called “foreign-language'’ groups over 

he \Ve are running the danger that here too the issues 
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to the man they elect to make decisions for all the 
peoples who are not under Communism but who have 
lost most of their own power of decision. 

This is why such a large number of citizens of both 
parties or no party are thinking of Eisenhower. Some 
even go so far as to hope he will receive both nomina¬ 
tions—a solution that would be desirable in these ex¬ 
ceptional times if the Republican leadership would 
eliminate from its counsels all the McCarthys, and the 
Democratic leadership all the McCarrans. Eisenhower 
knows from his European experience that democracy 
can be saved not just by helping the democratic parties 
within each nation, but by creating new supranational 
institutions, through which the basic problems of the 
democratic peoples—their unbalanced economies, their 
exposure to Communist sedition—can at long last be 
tackled and solved. Within this interlocking system of 
old and new federations—the U.N., the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, the Atlantic Alliance, united 
Europe—the old countries will again be able to control 
their own destiny, and the crushing burden now being 
carried by America alone will gradually be lifted. 

Eisenhower, as head of our nation, can at the same 
time represent the American people and the broader 
allied constituency that has no vote but whose surviva 
is interwoven with ours. This is the task that the hope 
and the confidence of the free world impose on Eisen- 

hower. v 

—A Reporter Editorial (November 27, 195 1 ) 
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AN INTERNATIONAL VOCABULARY 


W here, among partners, strength is demanded in its 
fullness, unity is the first requisite. Without 
unity, the effort becomes less powerful in application, 
less decisive in result. ... It would be difficult indeed 
to overstate the benefits . . . that would accrue to nato 
if the free nations of Europe were truly a unit. . . . 
Mere is a task to challenge the efforts of the wisest states¬ 
men, the best economists, the most brilliant diplomats.” 

—General Eisenhower. 

The instruments that may lead to this unity are: 

NATO—The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, set 
up in a pact signed in 1949, joins the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Nor¬ 
way. Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Portugal, Canada, the 
United States, and more recently, Greece and Turkey in 

a security alliance for mutual defense, nato's activities 

0 

are carried on bv 

0 

SHAPE—Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe, 
under the command of General Eisenhower. This is the 
top echelon of all armed forces in Europe of the nato 
nations, with official headquarters at Rocquencourt, 
near Paris. 

TCC—The abbreviation for the Temporary Committee 
of the North Atlantic Council, which has appointed as 
its executive bureau the so-called Three Wise Men of 
nato,” Plowden, Monnet, and Harriman. 

EUROPEAN ARMY—Also known as the Pleven Plan, 
after the French 'Premier. The army would be com¬ 
posed of divisions from six European nations, wear¬ 
ing the same uniforms and using the same weapons 
and equipment. Along with forces from Great Britain, 
the United States, and other members of nato, the 
European army would be at the disposition of nato’s 
leaders. The same nations that have been active in the 
Schuman Plan—Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem¬ 
bourg, West Germany, France, and Italy—have been 
working on this plan for a common army. 

EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM—Often called 
the Marshall Plan because of its sponsorship by General 
George C. Marshall while Secretary of State, this is an 
outright grant to improve living standards develop 
defenses, and better trade conditions as well as feed 
the hungry and care for the destitute. Its activities have 
been carried out by the Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration, which was succeeded in 1951 by the Mutua 
Security Agency, under the direction of W. Avere 1 
Harriman. The msa will devote a greater share of its 
.rants for aid to those countries resisting Communist 
aggression now that the immediate postwar demands for 
food and shelter have decreased. 

WORT D BANK— The International Bank for Recon¬ 
firm and Development was established at the 1944 
United Nalns l-tary conference. Its presen, 5° 


member countries have subscribed more than $8.5 billion 
capital (of which 20 per cent has been paid in). The 
bank fosters a long-range international financing pro¬ 
gram to develop resources and build up production 
facilities, to increase productivity and thus improve liv¬ 
ing standards. At the end of 1951 twenty-three countries 
had received loans totaling a little more than $1.2 bil¬ 
lion. The principal beneficiaries, France and the Nether¬ 
lands, got about forty per cent of this total. 

EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION—Sponsored and 
financed by the United States, this is an effort to make 
possible the resumption of normal trade relations be¬ 
tween nations still suffering economically from the rav¬ 
ages of war. It permits U. S. grants to foster the stimu¬ 
lation of trade and multilateral agreements in Europe. 
Efforts are being made to build this into a self-support¬ 
ing organization. The epu has been serving the Marshall 
Plan countries, both directly and indirectly, by coordi¬ 
nated preventive measures designed to keep separate 
national economics from falling into unfavorable trade 
balances that might drive them to adopt divisive at¬ 
tempts at economic isolationism. 

SCHUMAN PLAN—This takes its name from the 
French Foreign Minister. It would establish a suprana¬ 
tional power to manage an efficient production of iron 
and steel in Europe and parts of North Africa. These 
two basic commodities would be sold to a single market 
instead of to separate competing markets. The nations 
involved in the plan arc Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux¬ 
embourg, West Germany, France, and Italy. 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE—The loosely knit political 
framework on which some leaders in world affairs hope 
to construct a workable structure of an intra-European 
league of legislatures to work on behalf of and with the 
present individual governments. The aim is to serve the 
mutual interests of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Denmark, West Germany, France, the Saar, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Portugal. 

Reporting at the end of his first year as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, General Eisenhower said: We 
must first prove that we can of our own free will pro¬ 
duce a unity and steadfastness of courage to match the 
fanaticism and enforced unity of Communistic dictator¬ 
ship. ... In the past, great coalitions have often been 
joined in greed or hatred; our union seeks nothing ha 1 
we do not now own. . . . This common effort ,s costly 
but peace and freedom are not to be bought cheaply 
During the . . • year, there have been disap 

pointments and discouragements. National 
have been seriously stretched. . . . Many v si tors to 
thU headquarters sly: Is each of our peoples domg 
enough?’ I cannot answer that. Only free P C0 P « 
selves can measure the value to them o.f their: on £ 
Ar,m Onlv they can say that the intensity of their etto 
equals "he «!L“ha. (hey p.ace upon .heir own free- 

dom.” 
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It is a strange, resilient thing , our western civilization. 
Recently it has been called, in less rhetorical terms, 
erp and Atlantic alliance. In spite of all the solemn 
proclamations, the countries of western Europe have 
not been particularly successful in merging their po¬ 
litical, economic, and military sovereignties. We our¬ 
selves have not been very responsive when Europeans 
have advised us to merge at least some shreds of our 
own sovereignty into the Atlantic alliance. Yet the in¬ 
ternal politics of each Atlantic nation reacts on the 
others as if some form of federal union were already in 
existence. 

—A Reporter Note ( January 9. /95/) 


The Schuman Plan: A First Step 

A year ago, in May, 1950, the French Foreign Min¬ 
ister, Robert Schuman, announced a proposal for 
fusing French and German coal and steel production 
under the supervision of a common “High Authority." 
The American press greeted the Schuman Plan with 
enthusiasm. Since then the plan has been unreported 
for long periods; only the tops of its masts have been 
visible above the turbulence of the Korean War, our 
massive defense program, the debate on rearming Ger¬ 
many, and the shifting tides of United States-Soviet 
dissension. Toward the end of last month, however, 
the plan came finally into view, full-rigged and with 
pennants flying. Now we can study the lines of its hull 
and superstructure. 

Serious work on the Schuman Plan began last June 
when a conference of representatives of six govern¬ 
ments—France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, and Luxembourg—was convened in Paris. The 


chairman of the conference was Jean Monnct, the 
president of the French Planning Commission, who is 
recognized as being the originator and chief art hitcct 
of the plan. By this March, the conferees had developed 
a draft treaty of ninety-five articles, together with vari¬ 
ous conventions and protocols. Certain political ques¬ 
tions which this draft treaty left open were then re¬ 
solved at a meeting of the six Foreign Ministers, who 
signed the completed treaty on April 18, 1951. 

The treatv cannot, however, become effective until 

# 

it has been ratified by each of the six national parlia¬ 
ments. Its most serious challenge will come at Bonn: 
Some German industrialists who have opposed its anti- 
cartel provisions will presumably join the Social Demo¬ 
crats in seeking its defeat. On the other hand, there arc 
indications that many of the trade-union representa¬ 
tives will support the plan. If the treaty is approved by 
the Bundestag, it should not run into serious opposition 
in any of the other parliaments, in spite of the fact that 
the patronat organizations—the N.A.M. of Europe— 
strongly oppose its rejection of the sacred principles of 
cartelization. Since the attacks on the treaty arc likclv 
to be noisy, demagogic, and, to Americans at least, be¬ 
wildering, it is important that we fill in some of the 
gaps in our understanding of the plan. 

The genius of the Schuman Plan is that it is at the 
same time political and economic in purpose. Its eco¬ 
nomic purpose is to assure the eflicient production of 
coal and steel to provide these basic commodities at low 
cost. To that end, the plan contemplates the creation 
of a single market for coal and steel. This, in turn, led 
the draftsmen to provide for a political authority that 
could supervise the enterprises within that single 
market without being bound by the policies of indi¬ 
vidual national states. The creation of a political body 
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hav ing supranational powers is even more significant 
than the economic purposes of the plan. As a matter of 
emphasis, the plan is rather an effort to change political 
institutions by concentrating on basic economic prob¬ 
lems than an effort to attain an economic end by the 
use of a new political technique. 

All other attempts since the war in the direction 
of European unification have taken the form of inter¬ 
national organizations that are powerless to act without 
full agreement among the member states. The Schu- 
man Plan treaty is the first venture into the realm of 
the supranational, the first step toward the creation of 
a European federal authority with certain of the char¬ 
acteristics of sovereignty. Schuman hoped to end the 
“sanguinary divisions” that have marked the relations 
of France and Germany, and to provide the “first 
step in the federation of Europe.” Whereas earlier in¬ 
stitutions had represented almost imperceptible prog¬ 
ress along a broad front, the Schuman Plan institutions 
would, in his view, represent substantial progress along 
a “limited but decisive” front. 

The treaty creates a specialized kind of federal state, 
to be known as the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity. The executive of the Community is the High 
Authority, a board consisting of nine members, one of 
whom serves as president. The members of this board, 
who will serve for renewable terms of six years, are to 
be “chosen for their general competence” and are not 


to represent either particular countries or the coal and 
steel industries. The judicial power is entrusted to a 
Court of Justice, consisting of seven judges, also ap¬ 
pointed for renewable six-year terms. The government 
of the Community has very little power that can prop¬ 
erly be called legislative, since the treaty itself serves 
both as a constitution and as a code. However, a parlia¬ 
mentary function is performed by a Common Assem¬ 
bly, which convenes annually to review the work of the 
High Authority and can force the resignation of the 

High Authority by a vote of censure. 

Since the government of the Community is to have 

jurisdiction over only a limited sector of the economies 
of the six nations, the smaller nations insisted upon 
some mechanism for making adjustments between acts 
of the Community and policies pursued by the nat.ona 
governments in the other sectors of their economic . 
This has taken the form of a Spec.al Council ' 

inK of Ministers of the six governments, which w.l 
Jet intermittently and which must be consulted be- 
Tore certain specific acts can be taken by the High 


Authority. 
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Within the limits of its jurisdiction, the government 
of the Community has certain definite attributes of 
sovereignty. The coal and steel enterprises are, in a 
sense, the citizens. The High Authority has the power 
to levy taxes up to a fixed percentage of the total value 
of their production. It has certain spending powers. It 
has the power to police the Community to prevent un¬ 
fair competition and other antisocial practices. The 
High Authority can directly enforce its decisions against 
enterprises by imposing fines and penalties. 

As another indication of sovereignty, the High 
Authority is not responsible to the member govern¬ 
ments; it is responsible to the Common Assembly. The 
members of the Common Assembly, in turn, will not be 
elected or appointed by their respective governments; 
they will be elected either by their national parliaments 
or directly by the people. 

Finally, the High Authority can act not only directly 
on enterprises but also directly with respect to national 
governments. It can issue binding orders regarding any 
of their actions that are harmful to coal and steel enter¬ 
prises in other member states. What is more, it can 
impose sanctions against states to compel compliance. 

The transfer of sovereignty from the member states 
to the Community will not, of course, affect the owner¬ 
ship of the coal and steel enterprises. The Schuman 
Plan is intended to bring about an industrial, not a 
social, revolution. The enterprises within the Com¬ 
munity will continue to be owned privately, publicly, 
or by mixed capital, as the social philosophy of the 
particular national state may dictate. The Community 
will leave the entrepreneur with as much freedom of 
action as possible, consistent with the maintenance of 

the conditions of a single market. 

The institutions of the Community are not, as some¬ 
one has said of the Council of Europe, “a government 
in search of a job.” Their economic tasks are specif¬ 
ically set forth in the treaty. Since the major economic 
objective is to bring about the creation of a single 
market for coal and steel, the functioning of the Com¬ 
munity can be understood only in terms of the condi¬ 
tions presently characterizing the European coal and 

steel industries. 

A very large part of the coal and iron ore of western 
Europe is found in an equilateral triangle less than 
half the area of Alabama. The base of this triangle, in 
the north, is formed by the coal deposits that stretch 
from the Ruhr westward across the Netherlands and 
Belgium into northern France; the apex, m the south, 
by the iron-ore deposits of Lorraine and the coal mine. 
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of the Saar. This area forms a natural complex—a 
region intended by the logic of economic and geo¬ 
graphic facts to exist and flourish within a single po¬ 
litical unit. The European wars of the last eighty years 
have in part been caused by the fact that the region is 
divided among five nations. 

Under present conditions the interchange of the ma¬ 
terials essential to the steel industry of western Europe 
is hampered by national borders. Lorraine iron ore is 
separated from Ruhr coal and coke. The Netherlands, 
with an adequate supply of coke and coal, has needed 
to import iron ore from France. The Luxembourg steel 
industry has depended on German coke. Following 
nationalistic policies, the western European states have 
adopted practices creating artificial distortions in the 
price structure, discriminated in transport rates, im¬ 
posed import and export restrictions, encouraged in¬ 
vestment in badly situated industries, subsidized mar¬ 
ginal facilities, and exploited uneconomic resources. 

The cfficiencv of the steel industries has been limited 
not only by this separation of the necessary raw ma¬ 
terials but also by the separation of their natural cus¬ 
tomers. The techniques of mass production can lower 


steel within two months thereafter. 1 he High Au¬ 
thority will attempt to assure that a user of coal or 
steel within the Community can obtain the product on 
equal terms with any other user, subject to differences 
in transport cost. 

The High Authority will move as soon as possible 
to eliminate discriminatory freight rates. \\ ith a mass 
market subject to tin- play of competitive forces, an in¬ 
centive will be provided for the development of large- 
scale, low-cost specialized production. Necessarily such 
a process will in time result in the elimination of in¬ 
efficient producing units. This gives the Community 
two tasks: to minimize the damage to capital and labor 
from the closing down of mines and mills; and to pro¬ 
vide capital for the increase of production in the more 
efficient ones. 

The framers of the treaty have allowed for a period 
during which certain transitional measures will be 
taken, in view of the differences in production costs in 
the various nations. These differences will be adjusted 
so far as possible by providing funds for the moderniza¬ 
tion of backward mines or mills or by allowing limited 
subsidies, to be paid by the High Authority or In na¬ 


prices significantly only if the market to be served is 
large, so that particular producers can specialize in a 
few standard products. Yet, while the total population 
of the six countries equals that of the United States, 
West Germany, the largest single national market, has 
fewer than fifty million persons. Steel producers, who 
might have been content with a small unit return if 
they could have been sure of big volume, have had to 
seek a high rate of profit rather than a large total 
profit. Lacking the capital for modernization, thev 
have used obsolete machinery and outworn methods, 
relying upon cartelization to suppress competition. 

These unhealthy conditions at the base of European 
industry have been reflected throughout the entire 
price structure. The introduction of efficient, low-cost 
methods in the fabrication of consumer goods would be 
only partially effective without low-cost coal and steel. 
On the other hand, a revolution at the base might 
transform the whole. 

The first step is to be taken by the individual na¬ 
tional governments. They have pledged that as soon as 
the treaty becomes effective they will act to eliminate 
tariffs and other trade obstructions so as to create a 
single market for coal and steel. Under the agreement 
it is contemplated that the single market will become 
effective for coal, iron ore, and scrap iron within six 
months after the High Authority is established, and for 


tions. The scale of such subsidies will decline progres¬ 
sively during the period required to achieve the mod¬ 
ernization of the mines and mills or their conversion 
to other uses. The most serious problem of this kind 
was encountered with respect to the mines in southern 
Belgium, which arc unable to produce except at very 
high cost in a highly protected market. After long dis¬ 
cussion, provisions were agreed upon for equalization 
funds to be paid to high-cost Belgian producers during 
a transitional period of five years. 

The High Authority is given substantial continuing 
economic powers. However, these powers are to be 
used sparingly. 1 he High Authority will provide in¬ 
centives for enterprises to modernize their production 
and reduce costs and prices, rather than intervene di¬ 
rectly to compel such action. In fact, the Community 

is directed to “accomplish its mission . . . with limited 

direct intervention and “with as little administrative 
machinery as possible. It will rely, so far as possible, 
not on compulsion but on consultation, on persuasion 
and, through a full disclosure of facts, on the pressure 
of informed public opinion. 

The principal contingencies foreseen as justifving in¬ 
tervention after the single market begins to work are 
such unusual circumstances as a serious decline in de¬ 
mand, which the framers of the treaty remembered 
vividly from the 1930's, or a serious shortage of coal 
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and steel during a boom or war, a more imminent pos¬ 
sibility. In the first case the High Authority, with the 
concurrence of a majority of the Council, may estab¬ 
lish a system of production quotas and may levy on 
producers exceeding their quotas to support full em¬ 
ployment among producers falling short. In case of 
coal or steel shortages, the Council, on the basis of pro¬ 
posals by the High Authority, may by unanimous vote 
establish consumption priorities and may allocate the 
Community's coal and steel resources among various 
consumers; the High Authority would then lay down 
programs to meet these priorities and allocations. 

As might have been expected, industrial opposition 
to the Schuman Plan has been focused most intensely 
on the treatment of cartels and concentrations of in¬ 
dustrial power. While the framers of the treaty were 
perfectly willing that the High Authority maintain 
close relations with associations of coal and steel pro¬ 
ducers for purposes of information and technical assist¬ 
ance, thev could not allow it to relinquish its delegated 
sovereignty to the private interests that were offering 
themselves as the only bodies qualified to administer 
the details of regulation. The French delegation was 
particularly insistent on this point, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing both cartels and industrial concen¬ 
trations within the control of the High Authority. 

Cartel agreements—defined as any practices that 


would tend to fix prices, restrict production or invest¬ 
ments, or allocate markets or sources of supply—are 
flatly forbidden, although the High Authority may per¬ 
mit certain exceptions. Horizontal concentrations of 
industrial power, which if properly controlled may con¬ 
tribute substantially to industrial efficiency, are not 
abolished outright; neither are vertical concentrations, 
which the framers believed would be reprehensible 
only when a producer with a capacity to produce com¬ 
ponents in excess of his end-product needs used his 
power to squeeze his end-product competitors. Those 
that exist at present were not thought sufficiently dan¬ 
gerous (given the forthcoming deconcentration of in¬ 
dustrial holdings in the Ruhr). Future concentrations 
must in general be submitted for prior authorization. 

The Coal and Steel Community is so far purelv 
continental. However, it is hoped that other European 
countries will eventually join. Of these^ the most im¬ 
portant is, of course, Great Britain. One of the first 
Lks of the Community will be to negotiate a modus 
Vivendi to harmonize the British market and the single 
market of the Community. Whether the British wifi on 

dav become full partners in the Community is difficu 

/ 


to foretell. Britain’s reluctance to yield sovereignty is 
understandable in terms of its relations with the Com¬ 
monwealth. Moreover, Britain’s coal and steel industries 
have never been fully interdependent with the indus¬ 
tries of the Ruhr-Belgian-French triangle. Prewar Brit¬ 
ain was a major exporter of coal, particularly to France, 
but that coal was used mostly for steam-raising pur¬ 
poses rather than for the production of steel, and the 
resumption of any substantial British coal exports 
seems improbable. Britain has been largely self- 
sufficient not only in coke but also in iron ore; its major 
commerce with the continent in this sector has been as 
a market for semi-finished and finished steel. 

The Schuman Plan conference will live in history 
for having challenged two of the most sacred cows of 
modern Europe—national sovereignty and carteliza¬ 
tion. This is a bold adventure. Already it has had its 


effects upon the European imagination. The Pleven 
Plan for a European army is now being negotiated. 
The French Minister of Agriculture has put forward a 
plan to fuse European agricultural production within 
one market. Similar plans will certainly follow. 

Whether the pattern of the Schuman Plan can be 
repeated successfully remains to be seen. In any event, 
its importance lies not so much in the pattern it pre¬ 
sents as in the dynamism that flows from the recogni¬ 
tion that modern European states can agree upon a set 
of federal institutions—institutions that will, at least in 
a “limited but decisive” area, exercise supranational 

authority. . , 

History has shown that in the progress toward fed¬ 
eration the crucial element is not so much the capacity 


a particular institution for adaptation or expansion, 
is rather the creative qualities of which the mstitu- 
>n is an exercise and a proof, the momentum im- 
irted toward the goal of federation by the pnde o 
itial achievements, and the development of federal 
ibits of thought. Thus, when the Schuman Plan is 
iderstood in its largest sense, it can be seen that the 

. ■ 1 i. l.i r f* m Till— 
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_Georoe W. Ball (May 29, 195 ' 
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The Problem of the West: A More 

Perfect Union 

hen- the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain 
France and the United States met last month in 
hington no spectacular decisions were expected, 
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and the only important public announcement made 
during the conference was that the three delegations 
had endorsed unanimously France s proposal for a 
European army. Behind the scenes, however, the whole 
policy of the West may have been changed. 

The conference, initially planned to be for Foreign 
Ministers only, was expanded by the accidental pres¬ 
ence of the British and French Finance Ministers, in 
Washington for the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. This broadened the scope of the con¬ 
versations, and permitted—indeed compelled—the 
conferees to go beyond formal diplomacy and consider 
basic economic and military questions. There were 
three essential issues: Britain’s attitude toward the At¬ 
lantic community, France’s military program, and 
America's policy with respect to Germany and conti¬ 
nental Europe. 

The British Labour Partv leaders, faced with the 

4 

economic difficulties of rearmament and the political 
difficulties resulting from U.S. Far Eastern poliev, have 
taken a new position. They have decided to make their 
rearmament program as far as possible independent of 
American aid so that Britain's economy and diplomacy 
will no longer be subject to U.S. pressure or even to 
that of the Atlantic community as a whole. In order to 
reach or even attempt to reach such a position of in¬ 
dependence, the British armament program must be 
reduced, and the Labourites have decided to reduce it 
if they stay in power. For, rather than wait until the 
burden of rearmament breaks the Labour Party in two, 
it § leaders prefer to run the chance of losing power 
and letting the Conservatives assume responsibilitv for 
Atlantic policy. That is why they have hastened the 
general elections. The man who is mainlv responsible 

for the new policy of retrenchment is Herbert Morri¬ 
son. 

Of course, circumstances always have a great influ¬ 
ence in forcing a decision of such great moment, but 
the personal element is important too, and the differ¬ 
ence in temperament between Ernest Bevin and his 
successor Herbert Morrison is important. Bevin always 
thought and reacted on the basis of his sense of respon¬ 
sibility to a group of nations faced with a common 
danger. For five years he had the task of organizing a 
common front against Communism regardless of his 
own extraordinarily difficult political situation within 
the British trade-union movement. He hardly ever 

acted as a politician, and almost always acted as a 
strategist for a coalition. 

Morrison is just the opposite. All his life he has 


fought the battles of the Labour Party; lie lues been the 
party's strategist in Parliament, and his preoccupation 
remains the political situation of his party. He has to 
win his own political battle, and this means that he 
cannot allow himself to be crushed beneath the weight 
of a rearmament effort which is going to bear down 
most hcavilv on Great Britain within the next few 

4 

months. Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell 
made this quite clear before he left for the United 
States. Morrison has the Welsh dissenter, Ancurin 
Bevan, to fear. 

Morrison's predecessor, Bevin, willingly accepted all 
manner of risks; what he feared above all was that the 
West might show signs of weakness. But Morrison is a 
prudent man. He is very ill at ease faced with U.S. 
policy; he remains always on the defensive when Amer¬ 
ica ads. and is constantly fearful of possible American 
excesses. That is why he wants to be in a position of 
independence, with the possibility of adhering to U.S. 
policy when convenient, disclaiming anv connections 
with U.S. polic\ when useful. 

Morrison was disturbed by the reactions of Congress 
and the American public to the San Francisco confer¬ 
ence. The session in which Secretary Achcson twice 
pointedly refused to recognize Andrei Gromyko and 
then curtly dismissed his plea to seat Red China was 
televised throughout the United States. Acheson’s sub¬ 
sequent popularity struck Morrison as a manifestation 
of a disturbingly childish instability in American opin¬ 
ion. And then he learned that the size of atom bombs 


had been reduced enough so that aircraft carriers may 
soon be equipped with them. That too was unpalatable 
to him and to the British, who, if thev mistrust Ameri¬ 
can diplomacy, mistrust even more the U.S. Navy and 
its increasing political influence—such as it displayed 
in the case of Franco Spain. 

The week before, while Mr. Attlee was saving in 
London, "I do not believe myself that Soviet Russia 
is planning a war, but you must have adequate force 
. . . a confidential report by Defense Secretary Robert 
Lovett was made public in the U. S. Senate. In it 
Lovett stated his belief that Russia had not “deviated 
one iota from the ultimate purpose of international 
conflict." Morrison did not like that declaration. 

For these and other reasons, Morrison and the Brit¬ 
ish Cabinet’s distrust with respect to the possible dan¬ 
gers of American policy has increased. Thev arc there¬ 
fore determined to reach a position of independence 

on political action if the voters send them back to 
power. 
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Exactly a year ago Jules Moch, then the Minister 
of National Defense, came to the United States and 
presented the U.S. government with a French rearma¬ 
ment program that he solemnly asserted would be car¬ 
ried out. But now Rene Mayer, Minister of Finance, 
comes to Washington and tells the Americans that 
Moch's rearmament program cannot possibly be im¬ 
plemented without a total change of method. Mayer 
found that the Americans agreed with him completely 
and were willing to work with the French delegation in 
an attempt to define the principles for a new technique. 
If this new technique is established fast enough, if the 
French Ministry of National Defense then changes all 
its plans, and if the necessary American assistance is 
forthcoming, France will be able to keep its promise; 
fifteen divisions by 1952, twenty divisions by the end 

of 1953- 

Maver showed some simple figures. If France contin¬ 
ues its military effort in Indo-China, even without in- 

0 

creasing that effort, if France continues to follow the 
Moch rearmament plan and furnishes the agreed num¬ 
ber of divisions, the French military budget for 1952 
will have to be about 1,500 billion francs—more than 
$4 billion. No Finance Minister can possibly go before 
the French Deputies and ask for such a sum. On the 
other hand, there is no way at all to economize in 
Indo-China. The conclusion is inevitable: Under the 
circumstances France will not produce the promised 


divisions. 

But this conclusion is wholly unacceptable to the 
French themselves for several reasons—the first that it 
is bad politics to break a promise. When, between the 
two wars, France broke its promise on the question of 
its American debts, that failure was costly. A failure 

now would be more costly still. 

A confidential report furnished the French govern¬ 
ment at the beginning of September by the French gen¬ 
eral staff advised the government that if the army, and 
especially the air force, is left as weak as it is it will 
become verv difficult politically to permit the planned 
basing of American units on the European continent 
It is obvious that, for psychological reasons, the base, 
which France is providing for the Atlantic anny must 
also be used by a reasonable proportion of; French 
forces. Therefore a French failure to provide such 
forces would gravely endanger the deployment of all.ed 

Another factor is decisive. If France is unable to 
create the agreed-on number of divisions, ^t will be 
impossible to build a European armv, smee in less 


eighteen months the German contribution to this army 
would be greater than France's contribution, and a 
German predominance would become an immediate 


reality. 

4 

So the French program will be changed. The basic 
aim will be to provide the divisions France has prom¬ 
ised. To reach this goal the French military expendi¬ 
tures will be used in an entirely different way. Instead 
of spending money to manufacture armament of all 
sorts, credits will be allotted to manpower, air bases, 
and transport, and manufacture of such armament as 
can be made efficiently by normal industry and thus 
fit into the national economy. 

For its part, the United States will equip the troops 
France raises. The military report mentioned above 
contains precise assurance that France will have no 
difficulty in raising the necessary number of men. The 
Americans are determined to support this new French 


program for a very simple reason. Without a reason¬ 
ably large French Army they find themselves faced 
with this dilemma: either no German military contri¬ 
bution to the European army, or else a German hegem¬ 
ony over Europe. It is by developing the French Army 
that a solution can be reached on the German prob- 

lem. 

To a degree beyond expectation the problem of de¬ 
fining a policy toward Germany acceptable to the three 
allies was solved— thanks in great part to the irritating 
clumsiness displayed constantly throughout recent 
weeks by the Germans. 

In September, 1950, the United States and France 
were in complete opposition. The United States was 
determined to re-create a German Army within the 
framework of an Atlantic army. France opposed Ger¬ 
man rearmament in any form. 

Subsequently the French made a proposal for a Eu¬ 
ropean army that would include a German contingent. 
But their project subordinated German participation o 
such a degree that neither London nor Washington 
would even consider it. Then French diplomacy went 
to work. With Ambassador Herve Alphand taking 
leading part, the French brought forward a new plan 
for a European army which, because of the ven rea 
concessions and sacrifice it required of all P artl ^ at g 
nations, could be considered as proving a M 
tion. We know that this French proposal obtamed 

General Eisenhower’s complete support, toget er wi 
that of President Truman and Secretary Acheson^ 

Yet until this September, the agreement between he 
French and Americans was only superfical. Both 
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tions were wholeheartedly determined to make the 
projected European army a success, but behind this 
common purpose an ugly situation still existed. For 
the United States was resolved, no matter what might 
be the consequences, to make use of German military 
power. Consequently America was offering the allies 
a choice between the French proposal and a German 
Army. The French proposal was accepted (the accept¬ 
ance showed remarkable progress over the situation 
of the year before), but the alternative was not dis¬ 
missed. The possibility of a German Army remained in 
the background—and French diplomacy still had to 
face this threat of blackmail. 

The Germans were quick to take advantage of the 
situation. In the last two months thev have taken ad- 

4 

vantage of it so clumsily and so persistently that they 
have made it evident to the United States that the al¬ 
ternative solution—that of creating a German Army— 
has become unacceptable. The Germans have united 
France and the United States on German policy. 

The change in the American Administration's Ger¬ 
man policy was influenced by the reports U.S. High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy and his staff brought 
back from Germany in preparation for the conference. 
These reports listed: 

1. Demands, expressed formally and informally by 
German officials and in the German press from the 
time the Washington conference was announced. Spc- 

4 ^ ^ W made territorial claims, de¬ 

manded the abolition of the autonomous Saar regime, 
a preponderant American financial contribution to¬ 
ward any German rearmament, and the rehabilitation 

of German officers, including those of the infamous 
SS. 

2. Repeated manifestations of German nationalism, 
made particularly by the Socialist Party, by two mi¬ 
nority parties within the Government coalition, and 
bv newly formed army-officer associations closelv 
linked to West Germany’s military advisers. 

3. Repeated proof of an unwillingness to co-operate 
with the West as shown by the German attitude toward 

coal, iron, and the establishment of allied military bases 

in German territorv. 

# 

American disappointment at the German attitude 
was expressed a week before the Washington confer¬ 
ence by one of McCloy’s aides at a press conference in 
Germany. The reactions of the German press were so 
violent that McCloy revised his report to Washington. 


emphasizing his mistrust of the Germans. On his way 
through Paris McCloy told members of the French 
Government how bad lie considered the German situ¬ 
ation, but he made a personal exception in the case of 
Chancellor Adenauer. I11 his opinion, shared by the 
French officials with whom he spoke, the Chancellor’s 
moderation constituted a strong asset against the rise 
of nationalist strength. 

But then Adenauer, right in the middle of the Wash¬ 
ington conference, made a speech aimed directly at the 
conference, categorically demanding conditions of au¬ 
tonomy for Germany which were completely unaccept¬ 
able to the allies. This speech increased American dis¬ 
appointment. OfT the record, several U.S. officials 
admitted that France had been right in fearing that 
the signing of the Japanese treaty in San Francisco 
would increase the difficulties the West was having 
with Germany. 

And now France is in a new situation, faced with 
far greater responsibility than before. For France is no 
longer exposed to blackmail. France is no longer forced 
to accept the project for a European army as a lesser 
evil, and now must get behind that project wholc- 
heartcdly and positively. Now it is no longer a question 
of avoiding the creation of an independent German 
Army; for the French the choice is to create Europe or 
to stand self-condemned. America has put the decision 
up to France. 

1 he day after the Washington conference, the North 
Atlantic Council met in Ottawa. In Washington, rep¬ 
resentatives of three nations had worked effectively. 
Twelve nations came to Ottawa, each represented bv 
its Foreign, Defense, and Finance Ministers—and the 
atmosphere was parliamentarian. There were long 
speeches about the “moral and cultural" links which 
bind the Atlantic community; there were cocktail par¬ 
ties and formal diplomatic dinners. Ultimately, the 
delegates faced an unavoidable question: What prog¬ 
ress had been made in building the armed forces of 
the Atlantic alliance? 

A report covering the contribution made by member 
nations had been drawn up at nato headquarters. 
What progress had been made in the year since west 
cm rearmament had been decided upon? 

The nato balance sheet indicated bankruptcy. Based 
strictly on facts and figures, it reached two conclusions. 
One year after Korea, Europe had made no co-ordi¬ 
nated effort to rearm. The European nations had not 

cve n come to any agreement which would merge the 
various national plans into a whole. 
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The report's second conclusion was that individual 
efforts by Europe's nations to arm had proved to be 
entirely inadequate. The Atlantic plan called for a 
European effort that by 1954 would be equivalent to 
one-fourth of that made by the U.S. On the basis of 
present accomplishment, Europe's effort would not be 
more than one-tenth. 

The deep reason for Europe's failure lies in the total 
lack of any dynamism within the nations—the cells 
that compose Europe. A secondary cause is the lack of 
stability demonstrated by Congress in assisting Europe 
to rearm. 

The nato report is a decisive document; its impli¬ 
cations are clear. So long as it was a question of dip¬ 
lomatic agreements and speeches, it was possible to 
make the Atlantic community look like something real 
—a group of nations welded together, pursuing with 
equal energy an aim common to all. But when, a year 
ago, the time came for action, all semblance of unity 
was dispelled. America acted, but acted alone; what¬ 
ever efforts the other nations made were not grafted 
onto those of the United States. 

It goes without saying that the alliance, in the tra¬ 
ditional diplomatic meaning of the word, holds good. 
But it was meant to be a dynamic common effort to co¬ 
ordinate economic and military strength on a world 
scale in the face of a Communist empire which draws 
its strength precisely from such a co-ordination. It has 
failed in that aim. At Ottawa, delegates of twelve At¬ 
lantic nations were brought face to face with that fail¬ 
ure. 


General Eisenhower and some French leaders are 
now agreed that it is the structure of the alliance which 
must be changed. The plan they have made is based 
on bitter experience; it was reached gradually, and is 
now co-ordinated and clear. It goes to the root of the 
matter: the failure of the national units which make up 
Europe. Henceforth the idea that European nations, 
acting singly, can build up the strength that Europe 
needs to defend itself must be recognized as a danger¬ 
ous illusion. The Eisenhower plan therefore calls for 
the breaking down of European national sovereignties 
at least in the domain of military defense. It calls for a 
European army, a common military budget, and a 

unified system for armament production 

But that is only one part of the plan. Europe cannot 
rearm unless economic and military assistance from the 

United States, established on some firmand uncha "S 
imr basis can be counted on regularly for at least th 
next three or four years. Continuation of the present 


uncertainty in this regard will be fatal. Europe can 
commit itself to serious rearmament only if the trans¬ 
fusion of strength from the American continent is unin¬ 
terrupted and sure. The Marshall Plan was based on a 
four-year American commitment. Nothing similar to 
that plan is now in existence. The entire basic question 
of co-operation between Europe and America is left 
to the changing and confused actions of Congress. 

If the Eisenhower plan is supported and carried out, 
the Atlantic alliance will take on a new form. It will 
become a threefold confederation grouping North 
America, Britain, and Europe in permanent economic 

and militarv association. With that new structure the 

# 

alliance can live and prove effective. 

Admittedly, neither the U.S. Congress nor the 
French Parliament—not to mention the British— 
seems ready to support so radical a proposal. But the 
fact that the proposal is made at all is clearest evidence 
that the cold war is essentially political. For the Com¬ 
munist world and the world of the democracies are 
competing—militarily of course. But closely linked to 
the armament race is another one: Which of the two 
worlds will succeed in assembling a potential of effec¬ 
tive, trustworthy manpower? For the West to win out, 
it must find a broader type of political organiza¬ 
tion that transcends the traditional framework of 
national boundaries. This necessity was made clear at 
Ottawa. 

—Jean-Jacquf.s Servan Schreiber (Oct. 16, 1951) 


Unfinished History: The European Army 

T he story of the European army began quite by 
accident, on a warm, pleasant August day in 1950 
in the foothills of the Taunus Mountains, just outside 
Frankfurt. There, at the home of one of his press aides, 
“Honest John” McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, explained to a dozen-odd handpicked news¬ 
papermen in deepest privacy that he was going back to 
Washington to report that the time had come for Ger¬ 
many to have an army—say ten divisions or so. The 
story of this luncheon, which was relayed to Paris al¬ 
most instantly, was dismissed by the French as talk. 

In Washington, McCloy’s idea swiftly became more 
than mere talk. Those were the dark days of Korean 
retreat, and the Pentagon’s staff planners were spin¬ 
ning the globe afresh each day. They had long since 
decided that western Europe could not be defende 
either with the slim garrisons of the occupation troops 
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or the predictable reserves of the French. To hold off 
the Russians, Germany had to be armed to defend 
Germany. McCloy brought them support. 

By the time, a few weeks later, that Robert Schu- 
man, France's meek and benign Foreign Minister, 
arrived in New York for his September meeting with 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Achcson, the need of incorporat¬ 
ing Germans in western defense had become a primary 
article of American foreign policy. It had also become 
a subject of raging debate in France. The wounds of 
occupied nations heal slowly. A son of French Defense 
Minister Jules Moch had been murdered by the Ge¬ 
stapo; half a dozen men who sat in the Cabinet had 
fought Germany not once but twice. It was perfectly 
all right, said the French, to have Germans fight Rus¬ 
sians and die in defense of France—Germans had al¬ 
ways made superb mercenaries in the French Foreign 
Legion. But what McCloy proposed seemed to the 
French something else, something unheard-of in his¬ 
tory’—a One-Way Army, a German legion that would 
march only to the cast but could be counted on not to 
march west. Given Germany's history, it was unlikely 
that a new German Army would be a docile tool of 
western policy; it was more likely that in five years it 
would stand square in the middle, between the Rus¬ 
sians and the West, playing each of the great adver¬ 
saries against the other for its own advantage. * 

\et the pressure of America was insistent. It was 
impossible to deny American generals the right to 
brace their thin line with a dozen German divisions if 
France itself was unwilling or unable to provide suffi¬ 
cient bracing. 

Thus, in October, the French wrestled with the 
problem and came up with their solution: the Euro¬ 
pean army, named the Pleven Plan for Premier Rene 
Pleven. \\ hat Mr. Pleven did was take the most popu¬ 
lar idea in French politics—European unity—and 
hitch it to the most distasteful idea—German rearma¬ 
ment. The Schuman Plan, the scheme for pooling 
western Europe's heavy industry in an international 
community, had won electric support from the French 
public. Mr. Pleven proposed a similar plan for a new 
kind of international army. There would be no national 
armies as such, and hence no German Armv, German 
corps, German General Staff, only an international 
army directed by a supranational authority, in which 
German soldiers would be accepted in the “smallest 
possible unit of command.” Nor would France, he 
said, accept this European army until the Schuman 
Plan was ratified by all signatory nations. 


* i' ■ — i — * ---— |- / - 

fixed reception." The British ignored it; the U.S. 
Army considered it an out-and-out stall by the Frenc h 
(an opinion in which many Frenchmen who supported 
the plan concurred privately). Even the U.S. Embassy 
in Paris, with its strong affection for the French, was 
mixed in its opinion. The German generals, who 
sensed instinctively that the Pentagon had sided with 
them, were cool. But, because the whole alliance of 
America and France was at stake and because, after 
all, the war against Germany was still fresh in many 
men s memories, the Allies—including American gen¬ 
erals—consented to delay recruiting of Germans while 
the plan was talked through. 

The tedious talks that dragged on week after week 
for the next eight months had something of the qualitv 
of a two-ring cir< us. In Bonn—high above the Rhine in 
the snowy-white Pctcrsbcrgcr Hof—French, American, 
and British generals met with two German generals 
who only six years before had valiantly fought for 
Hitler and Heimat. In Paris, civilian statesmen of 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, and France 
discussed the political conditions of a new armv and a 
new community. 

I he German generals, Speidcl and Heusinger, dom¬ 
inated the talks at Bonn. I lie Allies wanted to know 
how much Germany could offer to western defense. 
Speidcl and Heusinger figured, as a starter, twelve divi¬ 
sions to a total of 250,000 men—if. The “if” was that 
they needed all the traditional apparatus of a German 
army—German Defense Minister, General Staff, staff 
colleges, tactical aviation, full equality. They also ex¬ 
pected America to put up arms and money. In Paris, 
where the cleft, suave French trouble shooter Herve 
Alphand faced Germany’s septuagenarian delegate, Dr. 
Rocchgcr, the French dominated. France would not 
consent to the Germans’ having units larger than regi¬ 
ments; these would be under supranational control and 
would only be joined by units of the French and other 

armies under the same international control after sev¬ 
eral years. 

These simultaneous conversations marked out the 

poles of argument: The French would consider no 

plan that dtd not give them absolute safeguards against 

a resurgent Wehrmacht; the Germans would consider 

no p an that made them mercenaries, shorn of na- 
tional equality. 

Here, this summer, the whole plan of the European 
army might have evaporated had it not been for a 
fortunate combmation of events. The most important 


a "mi 
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of these events was the meeting of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and France’s Jean Monnet at shape 
Headquarters late last June. This meeting of Eisen¬ 
hower with France's most brilliant statesman and most 
eloquent apostle of European unity had been arranged 
by McCloy, who, as one-time Undersecretary of War, 
had known both well in Washington. Eisenhower, who 
had been wrestling with the psyches and divergent in¬ 
terests of twelve different nations at shape for five 
months, was in a listening mood. Monnet, against 
whose persuasive determination few men can erect a 
barrier, convinced Eisenhower that a European army 
was not onlv the ideal solution for his problem but a 
practical one. Shape, which had previously regarded 
the talks on the European army with monumental in¬ 
difference, now became their mentor and guide. 

Other lesser events combined to revive the Paris 
talks. The American ambassador in Paris, David Bruce, 
convinced of the urgency of the moment, began to 
attend the thrice-weekly meetings of the Paris Con¬ 
ference Steering Committee. The Germans, at Mc- 
Cloy’s insistence, replaced Dr. Roediger with Dr. The¬ 
odor Blank, a man of Ministerial rank. Eisenhower 
sent a shape observer to the military committee, Brig¬ 
adier General John Michaelis, fresh from the war in 
Korea, who knew precisely how an international army 
could and should be organized. Last, for two months, 
from early June to the end of July, there was no 
French Government while the French politicians pre¬ 
pared for, conducted, and then digested their national 
election. Alphand and Monnet, as civil servants acting 
on their own, were thus able to present and push 
through quickly a new plan uncramped by their sen¬ 


sitive elected leaders. 

The new plan announced in an interim report late 
last summer (and still the present working plan) is one 
that meets both French and German requirements. As 
soon as a treaty is ratified, the armed forces of all the 
signatories in Europe will fall under European com¬ 
mand; they will become European, not national, 
troops’. The Defense Community, to be headed by a 
Commissioner and possibly a High Authority chosen 
by a Council of Ministers, will be absolute master 

all continental European soldiers. 

This of course, will exclude the British and Scan¬ 
dinavians. (Nations like France which have colon,a 
possessions will be allowed to maintain an «*£»£» 
staff and army for defense of the.r overseas territoriesj 

The Commissioner is to have the rig £ , 

military budget, appoint division commander. 


inon 


allocate foreign military aid, set up procurement and 
supply, and design common uniforms for all the states 
involved. Troops will be incorporated at division level 
and commanded at that level by their fellow country¬ 
men. To grease the ultimate passage of the treaty 
through the French Assembly, the divisions (of 13,800 
men, with firepower equivalent to American divisions) 
are called groupements, not divisions. These will be 
organized in corps of mixed nationalities, the divisions 
in any corps to represent not more than two nations. 
To sweeten their bitter brotherhood with the Germans, 
French conscripts will have their pay raised (they now 
get five cents a day) when they are inducted into the 
European army. 

From a military point of view, the plan, if it goes 
through, will give shape what its planners consider the 
indispensable minimum number of German divisions 
for the couverture of the German plains. Shape now 
has eighteen divisions standing on the line, and not 
more than another five will be available on a D-Day 
basis by the end of the coming year. Shape needs at 
least ten more (it would like twenty) such divisions. 
The new European army will provide at least twelve 
German divisions by 1954 (if ratification is made in 
1952), of which six will always be on a D-Day basis 
and the other six constantly in reserve. Recruiting of 
the new German groupements will start as soon as 

possible after the treaty is signed. 

Under the plan, the civilian Commissioner of Euro¬ 
pean Defense, even though responsible to a European 
Assembly and a Council of Ministers, will be first presi- 
dent of Europe. His staff—deputies for Military Af¬ 
fairs, for Finance and Economic Affairs, for Supply 
will be the first cabinet of Europe. They will have the 
two greatest powers that politics offers to those who 
govern—the power to ask men to die, and the power 
to co-ordinate, alter, even distort the economies of 
each state by deciding how much ,t shall spend, in 


'hat ways, for defense. 

It is this imminent prospect that has caused 
nailer nations to boggle at the words they have wntten 
own and consented to in the treaty drafts_Thc shat 
ilanners are insistent that the draft be finished and 
ubmitted for signature and ratification. But the me 
, ho have conceived the scheme are now taken aback 
^he work of their own hand. The Belgians, or ex- 
mp le who are the most prosperous of the westen 
^ ’ n t to know how costs are to be allocated, 
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tax citizens directly, or only to levy funds from their 
parliaments? They suddenly quail, too, at the thought 
that the Belgian government, if it joins, will never 
again have an army it can command, no troops any¬ 
where except in the Congo that can be called Belgian. 
The summer compromise that the French and Ger¬ 
mans worked out is so devised as to scramble all the 
elements of warmaking power—doctrine, officers, men, 
supply, finances—so that no signatory can ever pull its 
troops out and re-create within a reasonable time an 
armv of its own. In a coalition, a little or, for that 

J 

matter, a big power can join or quit at its own volition; 
in a community, it can't. 

Now formal peace with Germany has been made 
conditional on the ratification of both the Schuman 
and the Pleven Plans by the six parliaments, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg—and 
Germany. 

At this writing, no one can predict how the round of 
ratifications will go. Perhaps the politicians of the small 
and of the big powers—or at least those of them who 
are neither Communists nor nationalists—will think 
twice before turning down the whole package. In each 
one of the six nations, the government has passed the 
buck to the middle-of-the-road members of parliament. 
Yes or no? Even a series of government crises, with 
long periods of no government, will not be of much 
use. The democratic parties in the six parliaments must 
give their answer. Yes or no? 

But, considering what the results would be, can any 
democratic party afford to say no? 

—Theodore H. White (December 25. 795/ ) 


SHAPE 

he shape headquarters is the only spot on the 
European continent where there is something 
clean and bracing in the air. There, near Versailles, an 
army headquarters is established to work out a long- 
range plan of military organization that to be effective 
needs the attainment of immediate political results. 
Unless there is a change in the politics of the Euro¬ 
pean countries, the strategic plans may well remain un¬ 
drawn. U.S. military officers have taken the leadership 
in this political-military job, for the political occupa¬ 
tion of part of western Europe by the enemy power is 
at least as great and permanent a threat to American 
security as was the Korean invasion. European politics 
is the first line of our national defense. 


An American-led organization now offers Europeans 
the chance to free themselves from the threat of Rus¬ 
sian domination and reacquire their independence 
from America. Singly, the continental European na¬ 
tions could never reach these goals, but united they 
can sec their future in different terms than a day-by¬ 
day reprieve from doom. If they start working for their 
own future, free from the obsession that they are a prey 
to forces over which they have no control, then the 
phony civil war can be brought to an end. Few Euro¬ 
peans then will feel like buying their individual certifi¬ 
cate of immunity from the potential conqueror. The 
very process of forming the European army hits the 
enemy where he is strongest: in European politics. A 
Europe that unifies its armies and its sovereignties, with 
America as ally and partner, can become a power that 
Russia would respect. 

There has never been anything like the role Eisen¬ 
hower has assumed in Europe, and the new impetus 
he has given to the movement for European union. 
Lafavcttc certainly contributed to the American War 
of Independence, but he did not make Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son write the Declaration, and did not urge the Found¬ 
ing Fathers to go to Philadelphia and stay there until 
the job was done. There are no precedents that can 
guide American and European statesmen in laying 
down the foundation for the unity of Europe. Yet this 
is the only hope of saving Europe and of preserving 
peace. 

—A Reporter Editorial (October 16. 1951) 


Interlocking Commonwealths 

I t was supposed to come before the end of the war 
or during the twilight between war and peace— 
the great era of international lawmaking, of new insti¬ 
tutions to regulate the behavior of nations. San Fran¬ 
cisco, one of the most beautiful cities on earth, offered 
the perfect setting for the constituent assembly. We all 
know that the constitution—or Charter—that was 
written there over six years ago has not so far proved 
to be a turning point in the history of mankind. 

Now, all of a sudden, we find ourselves in the con¬ 
stituent era, the era when new types of supranational 
organizations arc being shaped, although not by con¬ 
stitutional assemblies. Voluntarily or driven by despair, 
the statesmen of the western world, particularly of 
western Europe, have set themselves momentous ob¬ 
jectives to be attained at a fantastic speed. 
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It all started in the traditional way that diplomacy 
in our times prescribes: There were speeches by west¬ 
ern statesmen, meetings, publication of official papers, 
and speeches again. The Schuman Plan was an¬ 
nounced, then the plan for the European army; Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower made a speech in London; Secretary 
Acheson and President Truman made speeches in sev¬ 
eral places. Then, a few weeks ago, the independence 
and rearmament of Germany were deferred until the 
time when the Schuman Plan and the European army 
actually start operating. The progress of these two 
generous, farsighted projects from blueprint to action 
can now be measured by the ticking of a time bomb. 

There is an awesome do-or-die quality in this adven¬ 
ture. The Europe that must be united within a matter 
of months is a mutilated Europe. The European na¬ 
tion that is potentially the most powerful is also the one 
that most violently resents its mutilation. It is also the 
nation that has ravaged Europe. But unity—at least in 

some kev sectors—must be achieved before the nation- 

0 

alisms that are already rampant in all European coun¬ 
tries get the upper hand, before the United States Con¬ 
gress becomes too hopeless about the state of affairs 
in the European nations, before those extraordinary 
men, such as Schuman, Adenauer, de Gasperi, are en¬ 
gulfed by the tides surging from the Right and the 
Left. Seldom has such an adventure been undertaken 
by men who, far from being adventurers, are sedate 
conservatives, well-advanced in years, bent on render¬ 
ing their last, best service to their countries. 

For so many years, there has been so much talk of 
revolutions and turning points and trends and waves, 
we have run so short of words, that when a real revo¬ 
lution came it entered the newspaper columns almost 
incognito. To judge from the press and the talk of 
the well-informed, not much seems to be going on 
these days—aside, of course, from the inconclusive 
nato conferences and the routine skirmishes of what 
is called “the cold war.” We are approaching 1952, 
but our attention still seems riveted on what Russia 
may do one or two or three years from now. A strange 
combination of boredom, sophistication, and dumb¬ 
ness seems to distract the people-in-the-know from 
what is happening this day and month in our own half 


of the world. , , . 

The West is now going through one of those extraor¬ 
dinary periods in which the institutions that regulate 
ihe lRes of nations and of people become malleable 
„,d lake on unforeseen shapes-before being hardened 
attain for centuries to come. We had better keep our 


eye on 1952—not so much because of what the Rus¬ 
sians will do as because of what the pressure of events 
is forcing us and our leaders to do. 

Important as it is, the unification of Europe is not 
the only major institutional change going on in our 
world today. A united Europe, rather than an end in 
itself, can only be a power in the world as part of a 
broader whole. European patriotism or nationalism 
cannot become just the sum total of all the frustrated 
European patriotisms or nationalisms. The section of 
the European land mass that is still free from Com¬ 
munism can be viable economically and politically only 
if closely tied to its sea neighbors—the fellow members 
of the Atlantic community. 

There is a process of weaving in our days, or rather 
one should say that there are several processes of weav¬ 
ing, each with different patterns and at a different 
pace. The texture of united Europe is bound to be dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Atlantic community. There is 
no danger in differences, provided the process and the 
purpose are the same—to give greater cohesivencss to 
the scattered and enfeebled units of the West. Rather 
there may be a danger of too hasty and uniform a 
meshing of incompatible material. 

This is the position that, to the surprise of many, has 
been taken by Winston Churchill and his Government. 
It was generally assumed, when the Churchill-Eden 
team regained power, that drama was going to be in¬ 
jected into international politics—something like the 
proposal of joint Franco-British citizenship of 1940 or 
a flamboyant drive for that unification of Europe 
which Winston Churchill had so eloquently advocated 
when he was Leader of the Opposition. We discover 
now, somewhat to our astonishment, that Winston 
Churchill is, first of all, a Britisher who is not likely to 
endanger the British Commonwealth of Nations now 
that the Empire has been all but liquidated. We also 
discover that, aside from being a superb rhetorician, he 
is the leader of the Tory Party. It is characteristic of the 
Tory mind to examine new trends with great and sus¬ 
picious care and to see to it that, even if desirable they 
do not sweep away the precious heritage of British tra¬ 
ditions. A good fighting Tory like Churchill is never 
a yes man of history—particularly if it is history in 


'erhaps Churchill's critical conservatism is needed 
re in our time than his imaginative eloquence, 
ings themselves have a redoubtable revolut.onaty 
lH rv and their impact on the western European 
esm’en produces a constant stream of proposals o 
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plans of desperate daring. These plans can only gain 
from the critical check of a Churchill or an Anthony 
£dcn—provided that criticism doesn’t mean sabotage 

or obstructionism. 

Above all, Churchill is concerned with the Common¬ 
wealth. He wants it to be, together with the United 
States and Europe, one of the three main prop* of the 
Atlantic community. Indeed, the Commonwealth, if 
Churchill and Eden have their way, can become the 
pivotal element of this community—a function it can 
perform only if it is close enough to and distant enough 
from both its partners, if it sees to it that America is 


I 

I 


► 


not too bossy or Europe too impetuous. 

In our time a new federal government of a sort must 
be brought into being in continental western Europe 
—or else. There is a looser confederacy of powers— 
the Atlantic community—that is awakening to the 
necessity of ever closer and better organized synchro¬ 
nization of efforts. No previous experience can help 
us define the emerging political order of nations. In¬ 
deed, who can even define the British Commonwealth? 
And finally there is the broadest and loosest association 
of all, which includes the enemy group of powers—the 
United Nations. This, too, has a function, although not 
the one dreamed of at San Francisco. At the current 
Paris meeting, it is clear the General Assembly can 
soften, and no longer exacerbate, the expression of dis¬ 
sent. 

One fact is clear: Every nation or group of nations 
is checked by others, in a system of reciprocal controls, 
or, if we may say so, containment—a mutual recogni¬ 


tion of roles and responsibilities which is a basic requi¬ 
site for co-operation. At the present time Churchill 
canine t r\ hr* mnrr anxious to contain the United States 


than to receive the American assistance he needs. Our 
relations with Russia arc a ease of containment at its 
rawest, obtained not through diplomacy but through 
arms, or the threat of arms, and propaganda, th.it form 
of mob diplomacy. It is equally clear that the emer¬ 
gence of blocs of nations will lead to some form of bal¬ 
ance of power, which is the necessary condition but 
not the object of diplomacy. No one can ride a bicycle 
unless he knows how to keep himself balanced. But his 
balance hasn't much to do with his direction or his 
speed. 

We arc truly living in extraordinary times and en¬ 
tering an extraordinary year. Seldom have the leaders 


of men taken gambles such as those that will make or 
break the nations of the West in 1952. All our basic 
words—peace, war, freedom, democracy—seem to 
have become outworn while things are now so terribly 
new. We constantly hear complaints about the lack of 
crcativcncss in art or in thought, while the facts them¬ 
selves—the basic facts of our international life—have 
such a powerful novelty. 

It is up to all the free people to recognize these facts 
and to act on them. Or else. . . . Or else we may, 
here in the United States, drop the whole adventure 
and let the West go down. We can do this by going 
through the next Presidential election as if it were just 
another Presidential election or a municipal contest. 

—Max Ascoi.i (December 25. iq r ,i) 
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